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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


\ LITERARY event of the month that 
ry genuine importance is the ap- 
pearance before the 

The Long- public of the letters 


Awaited Story from ‘Thackeray to 

Mrs. William Brook- 
field, that for some years have formed a 
part of the collection of the late Major 
William H. Lambert, of Philadelphia. 
At the time that this issue of the maga- 
zine is coming out this collection is being 
sold at the Anderson Galleries in New 
York City. Although these letters have 


been hitherto unpublished, their existence 
has always been well known to Thack- 
erayans all over the world. They have 
i ! Dasis O nucn interesting sur 


se. So long as these mysterious letters 
remained in obscurity they allowed the 
tion of the Thackerayan free 


p! iy. He could ascribe to them all sorts 


of indiscreet passages illuminating the 

ite life of the great novelist. He 
could talk of them just as he talked of 
t] | reasons that led to Thackeray’s 
( unsavoury story which had its 
beginning in a banquet given in New 


York City during Thackeray’s second 
visit t America. As a matter of fact, 
1 to the edifice builded up by 


ion, the real letters are not so 


eee 
One day in January, 1894, a little 
over thirty years after the death of 
Thackeray, a brief news item informed 
the world that Mrs. Thackeray had 


a? 


died in a maison de santé in the west of 
England. That Thackeray’s widow had 
been living all that time was probably 
news to nine hundred and ninety-nine 
out of a thousand, while a great number 
of persons with a respectable knowledge 
of Vanity Fair and Esmond had prob- 
ably forgotten the fact that Thackeray 
had ever been married at all. In order 
to tell the story of the Brookfield cor- 
respondence clearly it is best to go back 
o the beginning, which, in this case, is 
the year 1836. On August 20th of that 
ear, Thackeray, then twenty-five years 
old, was married in Paris to Miss Isa- 
bella Gethen Creagh Shawe, a daughter 
of Colonel Matthew Shawe, of a Ben- 
gal regiment. The young couple lived 
first in Paris (see the “Ballad of the 
Bouillebaisse”), and afterward in Lon- 
don. In 1840, after the birth of their 
third child, Mrs. Thackeray became 
very ill. The illness eventually affected 
her mind, and after many _ hopeless 
months it was found necessary to place 
her in seclusion. And in seclusion she 
her days. ‘Thus 
‘Thackeray, at the age of twenty-nine, 
became practically a widower. It was 
inevitable that a second woman should 
come to play a part in his sentimental 
life, and this woman was Mrs. Brook- 
field, the wife of the Rev. William H. 
Brookfield, whom Thackeray had known 
when an undergraduate at Cambridge. 
Jane Octavia Brookfield was the eighth 


passed the rest of 


daughter of Sir Charles Elton, the his- 
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AND ISABELLA SHAWE THACKERAY JUST 


AFTER THEIR MARRIAGE 


torian, a niece of Henry Hallam, and a 
cousin of Arthur Hallam. She survived 
Thackeray by thirty-three years, and 
Mrs. Thackeray by two years, dying in 
London very suddenly of heart failure 
in 1896. Her only daughter—whose 
birth is recorded in the course of the cor- 
respondence—married the elder brother 
of Richmond Ritchie, husband of Anne 
Thackeray, the Lady Ritchie of to-day. 
Her son was Charles Brookfield, the ac- 
tor. Mrs. Brookfield is believed to have 
been the model for Rachel, Lady Cas- 
tlewood in Esmond, and while Vanity 
Fair was appearing in monthly parts. 
Thackeray wrote to her, “You know you 
are only a part of Amelia, my mother is 
another half, and my poor little wife 
y est pour beaucoup.” 
. . . 

But before taking up these new 
Brookfield letters in detail, a word or 
two should be said about what may be 
characterised as the Thackeray humbug. 
In his introduction to Pendennis, Thack- 
eray deplored the fact that since the au- 





thor of Jom Jones died no English 
writer had been at liberty to depict, 
with his full power, a man, with all a 
man’s weaknesses and subject to all a 
man’s temptations. So the Thackeray 
humbug has seen to it that Thackeray the 
real man of flesh and blood, and selfish- 
nesses, and irritabilities, has been kept 
very much in the background, while a 
lay figure is being dangled before the 
eyes of posterity. There has been any 
amount of sentimental twaddle about the 
“oood grey head of Pall Mall.” There 
has been much sloppy refutation of the 
theory that Thackeray was acynic. The 
cue for that came from certain verses by 
Monckton Miles. A memorable line in 
the opening chapter of The Newcomes 
to the effect that at a certain time “Mr. 
Washington was leading the American 
rebels with a courage worthy of a better 
cause,” has been made the basis of much 
disingenuous argument. Thackeray him- 
self, with an eye to an American lec- 
ture tour, tried speciously to explain it 
away. He ascribes it to a young appren- 
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THACKERAY, SUSCEPTIBLE 


tice coming to London between the years 
1770 and 1780. “I fancy,” he says, “the 
old society, with its hoops and powder— 
Barré or Fox thundering at Lord North 
asleep on the Treasury bench—the news 
readers at the coffee-room talking over 
the paper, and owning that this Mr. 
Washington, who was leading the rebels, 
was a very courageous soldier, and 
worthy of a better cause than fighting 
against King George.” Stuff and non- 
sense! He said it, he meant it, and as 
an Englishman it was to his credit that 
he meant it. Perhaps our countrymen 
of the fifties were unduly sensitive. Cer- 
tainly no American of this generation re- 
sents the sentiment, but we all of us 
like and esteem Thackeray a little the 
less because of the evasion. The same 
disingenuous attitude has been taken in 
regard to the newly published Brookfield 
These letters have been summed 
up as revealing “an hitherto unknown 
side of hackeray’s private character, of 
his pure yet passionate love for his ideal 
of beautiful accomplished womanhood, 
of his utterly unselfish nature and his 
great charity, in fact they disclose all 
that a man could confide to a beloved 
married sister in whom he had the ut- 
most confidence.” Another substantial 
stone added to the edifice of the Thack- 
eray humbug. 


? 
letters. 


AT FIFTEEN AND FIFTY 


The anecdote is recorded that, a little 
before the end, one of his daughters 
asked ‘Thackeray which of his friends he 
loved the best. He replied: “Why dear 
old Fitz, of course, and Brookfield.” In 
his later years he must have changed 
radically in his feelings, for in Septem- 
ber, 1852, in a letter addressed to Mrs. 
Brookfield, but sent to the convenient 
Miss Perry—somehow Miss Perry sug- 
gests the sentimental Miss Frisbee of 
Pendennis—he wrote of that dear friend 
Brookfield as follows: 


The fact of your position makes it impos- 
I am not to show that 
you are miserable. that 
I think your husband is wicked and cruel to 
you. that I think 
know that you are unhappy and are treated 
with the Nobody is 
to know anything of your misery. We are 


sible to write almost. 
I am not to show 


I am not to show you 


most cruel tyranny. 
to go on grinning as if we were happy, be- 
cause William’s cough is certainly very bad, 
exercis- 


and he should not be disturbed in 


ing his temper. ... What hasn’t she given 
up for that man? Youth and happiness and 
now her dearest friend—what a friend—and 
to what a man—a fellow that says to her 
face he ought to have married a cook and 


like He'll do 
great shock and 


treats her one. better now 


after this shows a great 


generosity on a great occasion. Good-bye; 
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don’t mind my cries and my rage. I shall I don’t see how any husband, however he 
be better soon. might have treated her, should be indifferent 
eee at the idea of losing it. ... I’m sure that 
Nor was his resentment directed at one or the other on their side were wrong 
the husband alone. A week after the let- in not dismissing me. . . . I wish that I had 
ter in which he suggested that Brook- never loved her. I have been played with 
field ought to have married a cook. and by a woman and flung over at a beck from 
treated his wife like one, he sent another — the lord and master—that’s what I feel 
' \ 
i . ay, 
« fin , 
‘eo | Wy “ ' 
BA YES? 
“t VSaeet?? se, / } 
Ne 
i, a 
j LA Ler ih 
f A+ 
f Y 3 {EE Al\ \ 
ox 
See 
{ 
' 
\ 
? 
, 
E LADY IN THE CASE. JANE OCTAVIA BROOKFIELD. FROM A 
DRAWING BY THACKERAY 
\iss Pe ed ers 
I | ( t S evotions ] hes 1! 
\ onten 1g that ie had 1 ne laugh, as 1 tl i I 
bee pla ed w th by a Woman, and fl ng was for this that I gay my heart away It 
k from the lord and master. is “When are you coming, dear Mr. Thack- 
I d e how an in should not ind “William w so ha d 
love a man who had loved her as I did J.; I thought after you had e awa w i 
I don’t see how any man should not love a had forgot, etc.,”’ and a yrd from Brook- 


woman so beautiful, so unhappy, so tender; field afterward it is, “I reveren ind ad- 
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MRS. BROOKFIELD AND HER MAIDS, TURPIN AND PAYNE. 


FROM A DRAWING BY 


love him with not merely a 
The 


have been made a fool of 


mire him and 
dutiful but a genuine love.” Amen. 
thought that I 
is the bitterest of all, perhaps. . . . Good- 
bye. I wish it was my novel I'd been writ- 
ing on all these pages. 

. . . 
said of the ill-natured 
letters. ‘There are some of 
1em that show Thackeray at his kind- 
a man, and at his best as a lit- 
After all, the scandal 
was not a great one. ‘There was a cer- 
tain amount of infatuation on Thack- 
eray’s part, discreet friendship and ad- 
miration on the part of the lady, and a 
jealous resentment—inspired by 
Brookfield left to himself 
was inclined to be complaisant—on the 
sband. The whole affair 


» 1 
B it enougn 
side of these 
+} 
liest as 


erary Craftsman. 


eal f ] in Thackerav’s 

recalls | n Nac Keray Ss own 

poem on The Sorrows of Werther.” 
CI tte was a married lady 


\nd a moral man was Werther, 


And f ! the wealth of Indies 

Would nothing for to hurt her. 
So h d and sighed and ogled 

W his passion boiled and bubbled. 
rill | ew his silly brains out 

And by it no more was troubled. 


Charlotte having seen the body 


Brought before her on a shutter, 
ll-conducted person 


Went on cutting bread and butter. 


THACKERAY 


Fortunately, there was no disposition to 
emulate the rash youth of Goethe’s 
story. ‘The world offered too many ma- 
terial comforts and compensations. Pall 
Mall was too pleasant, there was too 
much good cheer and amusing company 
at the Athenzum and the Garrick, for 
this was long before the time of the 
squabble with Edmund Yeats and the 
resulting embarrassing coolness between 
Thackeray and Dickens. One cannot 
avoid the suspicion, however, that 
Thackeray’s Charlotte might have shown 
herself quite as self-possessed and unruf- 
fled as the lady of the verses. Grim 
tragedy might have left her figuratively 
slicing her bread and butter. 
. . . 

Thackeray have met Mrs. 
Brookfield for the first time about 1839. 
One evening Mr. Brookfield unexpec- 
edly took the novelist home to dinner. 
There happened to be nothing in the 


seems fo 


house but a shoulder of cold mutton, 

1 the embarrassed hostess was obliged 
to send a maid to a neighbouring pastry 
cook’s for a dozen tartlets. The first 
letter in the correspondence was one 


written by Thackeray to M. Cazati in 
Paris, asking the latter to do the honours 
of the French capital for Mr. Brook- 
field. A second letter, written in 1845, 
is equall But the third, 


ly unimportant. 
dated February 3, 1847, begins to have 
a decided bearing on the story. 


1 
) 


Thack- 
eray had evidently spoken with too much 
enthusiasm, and in too public a manner 
concerning his regard for Mrs. Brook- 
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field, and had been called to account by 
ishand. In explanation he wrote 

to Mr. Brookfield: 
Under the confessional seal in the rail- 
way. ... Her innocence, looks, angelical 
sweetness and kindness charm and ravish 


me to the highest degree; and every now 


and then in contemplating them I burst out 
into uncouth rapture. They are not the least 
dangerous it is a sort of artistical delight 

1 spiritual sensualit so to speak)- 
other veautiful objects in Nature so affect 
me, children, landscapes, harmonies of col- 
our, music, et .. My dear old fellow, 
vou and God Almighty may know all my 
thoughts about vo wife; I'm not ashamed 
of o1 f them, since the davs of the dear 
old two penny tart dinner till now.... 
"Evins! Here is Wimbledon Station. Well, 
I have opened my bowels to vou. Indeed, 


there has not been much secret before; and 
I’ve always admired the generous spirit in 
which you have witnessed my queer rap- 
tures. If I had envy, or what you call pas- 
sion, or a wicked thought I should have 
cut you long ago. 
. . 7 
The letter written to Mrs. Brookfield 
in February, 1848, from Young Street, 
Kensington, has no apparent significance, 
but the one sent from Brighton late in 
the same year, probably a second sheet 
continuing a letter of the previous day, 
is one of the most charming and charac- 
teristic of the entire collection. On the 
first page of this letter is a small pen- 
and-ink sketch of Mrs. Brookfield in an 
attitude of prayer. The letter in part 
T -ads 
I didn't read Dickens, only the 20 
first pages, not having time. My mother did 
though and was very much moved. She 
says there’s something in it will affect you 
personally. Mind my copy is only a loan; 
and you must give it me back when we meet 
next year. ... Nobody to console me, but 
positively the Miss Smith—the Miss Smith 
and the Sea; welcome, welcome thou story 
whisper!—the talk of the eldest Miss S. is 
almost as ceaseless. I have been out to buy 
the Hiaunted Man for the vounger one, the 


pretty one who made me the purse... . I 


have written one page of P-nd-nn-s, but 
can’t go on because it is very near post time. 

No dear lady we will do better: we 
will love each other while we may here 
and afterward: if you go first vou will kneel 
for me in Heaven and bring me there; if 
I, I swear the best thought I have is to re- 


member that I shall have your love surviv- 


ing me and with a constant tenderness bless- 


ing my memory. I can’t all perish living in 
your heart. That in itself is a sort of seal 
and assurance of Heaven. ... Say that I 


f ? 


die and live yet in the love of my survivors 
Isn’t that a warrant of immortality almost? 
Say that my two dearest friends precede me 
and enter into God’s futurity spotless and 
angelical, I feel that I have two advocates 
in Heaven, and that my love penetrates there 
as it were. It seems to me that Love proves 


God. By love I believe and am saved 


. . . 

Then there is a letter fleering at do 
tors as incompetents—this was before his 
experience with Dr. Elliotson—and an- 
other written on shipboard at Dover 
late in January, 1849, which hints at 
complications. Apparently there has 


been another calling to account on the 
part of the husband. 

How long is it since I have written to you 
in my natural handwriting? But having 
just completed another very sentimental let- 
ter to you in the other penmanship I think 
best to cancel it and tell you simply that 
I am so far on my road to Paris. ... As I 
get older I will grow so polite, calm and 
elegant in my behaviour that I will never 
at least offend you by too much abandon. 
Shall I begin and call you Mrs. Brookfield 
again? Ah, no. I have not got to that, dear 
lady. You shall be my dear lady always 
to me and I will be your affectionate grand- 


father. 
. . . 


During the next year or two Thack- 
eray was busy on the writing of Pen- 
dennis, and his letters at this time are 
full of allusions to the story and its char- 
acters. Once the writing was _ inter- 
rupted by a long, serious illness, his re- 
covery from which he ascribes—in the 
Preface to Pendennis—to the skill and 





~ 


~ 
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patient care of the aforementioned Dr. 
Elliotson. There are allusions to a Miss 
Gore, who claimed to have been the 
original of Blanche Amory, and a first 
reference to Miss Perry, who seems to 
have hinted at the novelist’s infatuation. 
That that infatuation was becoming ap- 
parent to others is shown by the letter 
to Mrs. Brookfield, written January 3, 
1850. Henry Hallam, Mrs. Brook- 
field’s uncle, obviously did not relish”the 
frequency of Thackeray’s visits to his 


one of them he tells of the President’s 
ball and of the people that he met there: 


When I tell you, ma’am, that there were 
tradesmen and their wives present! I saw 
one woman pull off a pair of list slippers 
and take a ticket for them at the great-coat 
repository; and I rather liked her for being 
so bold. Confess now, would you have the 
courage to go to court in list slippers and 
ask the footman at the door to keep ’em till 


you came out? Well, there was Lady Cas- 





A PAGE FROM THACKERAY’S SKETCH BOOK. 


niece. What his attitude was is indi- 
cated by Thackeray’s letter 


When H. Hallam spoke as he did to-night 
I'm sure he said what has been upon his 
mind for many months, that he was angry 
at my constant visits to you. But thank God, 
I have never concealed the affection I have 
for you. Your husband knows it as well as 
I do, and I think I have such a claim to the 
love of both of you as no relationship, how- 
ever close, ought to question or supersede. 

. . . 

A great part of the year 1850 Thack- 
eray spent in Paris. From there he 
wrote half a dozen times to Mrs. Brook- 
field, but these letters are, for the most 
part, on entirely.impersonal matters. In 


SHOWING MRS. BROOKFIELD AND OTHERS 


tlereagh looking uncommonly ’andsome, and 
the Spanish Ambassador’s wife blazing with 
new diamonds and looking like a picture by 
Velasquez, with daring red cheeks and bright 
eyes. And there was the Princess What- 
d’you-call-’em, the President’s cousin, cov- 
ered with diamonds too, superb and sulky. 
... The children went to church yester- 
day, and Minny sat next to Guizot, and 
Victor Hugo was there—a queer heathen. 
Did you read of his ordering his son to fight 
a duel the other day with the son of another 
literary man? Young Hugo wounded his 
adversary and I suppose the father em- 
braced him and applauded him—and goes 
to Church afterward as if he was a Chris- 
tian....I1I am going to Gudin’s to-night, 
being tempted by the promise of meeting 
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Scribe, Dumas, Méry, and if none of them 
are there, what am I to do? 
eS & @ 

Another happy letter is the one he 
wrote to Mrs. Brookfield from Phila- 
delphia in January, 1853, when he was 
on his first lecture tour in America. 


At present I incline to come to England 
in June or July and get ready a new set of 
lectures, and bring them back with me. 
That second course will enable me to pro- 
vide for the children and their mother fi- 
nally and satisfactorily, and my mind will 
be easier after that, and I can sing Nunc 
Dimittis without faltering. There is money- 
making to try at, to be sure, and ambition, 
I mean in public life; perhaps that might 
interest a man, but not novels, nor lectures, 
nor fun, any more. I don’t seem to care 
about these any more, or for praise, or for 
abuse, or for reputation of that kind. That 
literary play is played out, and the puppets 
going to be locked up for good and all. 

I believe I am popular, except at Bos- 
ton among the newspaper men, who fired 
into me, but a great favourite with the 
monde, there and elsewhere. Here in Phila- 
delphia it is all praise and kindness... . I 
can’t live without the tenderness of some 
woman; and expect when I am sixty I shall 
be marrying a girl of sixteen or twelve, in- 
nocent, barley-sugar-loving, in a pinafore. 

There’s something simple in the way 
these kind folks regard a man; they read 
our books as if we were Fielding, and so 
forth. The other night some men were 
talking of Dickens and Bulwer as if they 


were equal to Shakespeare, and I was 


pleased to find myself pleased at hearing 
them praised. The prettiest girl in Phila- 
delphia, poor soul, has read Vanity Fair 


twelve times. I paid her a good big compli- 
ment yesterday, about her good looks of 
course, and she turned round delighted to 
her friend and said Ai most tallut, that is 
something like the pronunciation. ... One 
of the prettiest girls in Boston is to be put 
under my charge to go to a marriage at 
Washington next week. We are to travel 
together all the way alone—only, only, I’m 
not going. Young people when they are 
engaged here, make tours alone; fancy what 





the British Mrs. Grundy would say at such 
an idea. . . . I send my love to all who will 
have it, and my hand to William, whatever 
divides us, dear old times join us, whereof 
the memory can never be effaced, and out 
of which in the midst of present fever and 
unhappiness come constant running streams 
of old love and kindness. 
. . o 

Soon after this the direct correspon- 
deffte came to an end, Mr. Brookfield 
having apparently asserted his authority 
as a husband. Thereafter Thackeray 
communicated with his “dear lady” 
through Miss Kate Perry and Mrs. 
Elliot, two sisters whom he had met at 
Brighton at the time that he was writ- 
ing Vanity Fair.* Mrs. Brookfield her- 
self was not averse to using the same 
roundabout means of communication 
and had written a letter to a Mrs. Fan- 
shawe about Thackeray, which Mrs. 
Fanshawe promptly sent on to the novel- 

*An extract from Miss Perry’s Recollec- 
tions of Mr. Thackeray. “In the earliest 
days of our friendship he brought his morn- 
ng work to read to me in the evening: he 
had just commenced Vanity Fair, and was 
living at the Old Ship Inn, where he wrote 
some of the first numbers. He often then 
said to me: “I wonder whether this will 
take, the publishers accept it, and the world 
read it?” I remember answering him that 
I had no reliance upon my own critical 
powers in literature; but that I had written 


to my sister, Mrs. Frederick Elliot, and said, 


I have made a great friendship with one 
of the principal contributors to Pun Mr. 
Thackeray; he is now writing a novel ut 
cannot hit upon a name for it. I ma e 
wrong, but it seems to me the cleverest 
thing I ever read The first time he dined 
with us I was fearful alarmed at him 


The next day we walked in Chichester Park, 


when he told me all a t his little girls, 
and of his great friendship with the Brook 
fields, and I told him about you and Chesham 
Place.” When he heard this, and n pin- 
ion of his novel, he burst out laughing, and 
said: “Ah! Mademoiselle is he always 
called me), it is mot small beer; but I do 
not know whether it will be palatable to the 
London folks.” He told me, sometime afte: 
ward, that, after ransacking his brain for 


a name for his novel, it came upon him un- 
awares, in the middle of the night, as if a 
voice had whispered, “Vanity Fair.” He 
said, “I jumped out of bed, and ran three 
times round my room, uttering as I went, 
‘Vanity Fair, Vanity Fair, Vanity Fair.’ ” 
























































ist. Thackeray wrote back to Mrs. 
Fanshawe to inform her principal that 
this roundabout correspondence 
ought not to be; “That her husband act- 
ing at this moment nobly and gently 
must be nobly and gently used, and un- 
til he authorised the correspondence none 
such must be.” Yet two days later he 
was writing the letter quoted on a pre- 
vious page in which he characterised the 


even 


ae ee 
r 
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end, and I’m very thankful that the dear 
little heart is made tranquil on the score 
of our enmity at least. Friends, of course, 
we are not, but bear each other and in six 


months things may be better. 
And again of Brookfield he said: 


He is full of queer ceremonies, punctilios 
unheard of amongst men of a franker sort. 
He clings to the fancy that nobody knows 





KERAY 8S DAUGHTERS AND 
THACKERAY’S MOTHER, 


husband as a 
married a cook, 
week with the one 

Mrs. Brookfield 


with having played with him and flung 


“nobly and gently acting 


man who ought to have 


1 1 } 


which he charged 


ove 
. . . 

In a short time Brookfield and Thack- 
eray were reconciled, the former at- 
te npted to apolog se though why he 
should have done so is a mystery ind 
Thackeray met him half way. Of this 


reconciliation Thackeray wrote: 
[his morning was spent in parleys and 
the inspector [a frequently used pseudonym 


for Brookfield] and I shook hands at the 


MAJOR AND MRS. CARMICHAEI 
FROM 


SMITH. 


MRS, SMITH WAS 
4 DRAWING BY THACKERAY 


anything about his interior; and I shall, of 
course, hold my wagging tongue and speak 
of his affairs as little as possible. 
eee 

While the letters written to Miss 
Perry from New York in December, 
1852, and from Baltimore in February, 
1853, contain no allusions to the Brook- 
fields, they are decidedly interesting to 
Americans, for the light that they throw 
on American life of that day, or rather, 
on that life as it appeared to Thack- 
eray. It was all dollars and flattery, 
the people always exaggerating, and 
Thackeray a tremendous swell, who, 
however, was not going to make a book 
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about it, because the goose was much too 
good a goosey to be killed. Of New 
York so ty he said: 


It's the most curious varnish of civilisa- 
tion The girls are dressed like the most 
stunning French actresses, the houses fur- 
nished like the most splendid gambling 
houses. It’s all gold and yellow brocade, 
ind the little dandies are like little French 
shop boys, and the houses are all so new 
that the walls are not even papered, and 
on the walls in the midst of the hangings 
of brocade and the enormous gold frames 
and mirrors you see little twopenny pic- 


tures and coloured prints. 


The two months later, from Balti- 


Now I have seen three great cities, Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia. I think I like 
them all mighty well. They seem to me not 
so civilised as our London, but more so than 
Manchester and Liverpool. At Boston is 
very good literate company indeed. It is 
like Edinburgh for that—a vast amount of 
torvism and donnishness everywhere. That 
of New York the simplest and least pre- 
tentious, for it suffices that a man should 
keep a fine house, give parties and have a 
daughter to get all the world to him. The 
society was comprenez. I went to a ball 
lately at the house of one of the veriest 
order of counter jumpers. I mean not pre- 
tending to be anything but the commonest 
man, making money out of a dry goods store 
and (and a great deal of money, too) ; cov- 
ering his walls with gilding and damask 
and his table with foie gras, canvasback 
ducks and the best wines. And the society 
all came—the very best society. 


In his letter from Richmond, dated 
March 3, 1853, Thackeray alludes to 
his trouble with the Brookfields and 
then goes on to tell of his fatiguing lec- 
ture to and gives his impressions of the 
conditions of the Southern negroes. 
Richmond impressed him as the merriest 
and most picturesque of American cities. 

I am getting so sick and ashamed of the 
confounded old lectures that I wonder I 
have the courage to go on delivering them. 


The negroes don’t shock me, or excite 
my compassionate feelings at all; they are 
so grotesque and happy that.I can’t cry 
over them. The little black imps are trot- 
ting and grinning about the streets, women, 
workmen, waiters, all well fed and happy. 
The place, the merriest and most pictur- 
esque I have seen in America, and on Sat- 
urday I go to Charlestown—Shall I go 
thence to Havannah? who knows. I should 
like to give myself a week’s holiday without 


my demd lecture tour. 


That was the last in the cor- 


respondence from America, but not about 





MR. THACKERAY’S IMPRESSION OF THE “DOWN- 
TRODDEN” SOUTHERN NEGRO OF ANTE-BELLUM 
DAYS 


Americans. In July of the same year 
he was in Switzerland, engaged in the 
task of writing The Newcomes for Mr. 
Arthur Pendennis. Writing from Ve- 
vay, he records that the Americans had 
quite conquered Switzerland and the 
Rhine districts and that the hotels were 
as the Astor House. “How pretty al- 
most all the women are; and the men 
how awful!’’* 


. . . 
Finally, there is the letter about Mrs. 


*This sentiment Thackeray imparted gen- 
erously in his letters. Writing to Mrs. Bax- 
ter, of New York (Thackeray’s Letters to 
An American Family, The Century Com- 
pany, 1904), he said, “Among the one hun- 
dred thousand Americans at Vevay.” And 
again: “There’s such a crowd of Americans 
at this hotel. Almost all the women pretty, 
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PERHAPS ANOTHER TRAII 
rO MRS. ELLIOT. TO 
TAKES THE FORM OF THE 
rwO DAYS SPENT BY THACKERAY AT 
PARR, MRS. PARR BEING 
NOW, MRS. PARR AND 
KNOWN BROOKFIELD SINCE THE 
BRIDGE. YET, FOR SOME REASON OR 
BE MYSTERIOUS. HE ALLUDES TO 
OF WHOM HE HAS NEVER BEFORE 
REMEMBERING. HE SAYS: “A VERY 


SAY THE LEAST, 


MRS, 


IS SUGGESTED BY THE 
IT IS CERTAINLY 
INITIALS OF 
THE 
A DAUGHTER OF 
BROOKFIELD 
TWO WERE 
OTHER, 
MRS. 
HEARD AND WHOSE NAME HE HAS DIFFICULTY IN 
PLEASING PERSON WAS STAYING AT HER HOUSE 


nd Comment 


ABOVE THACKERAY 


THE NOTE 


LETTER WRITTEN BY 
DISINGENUOUS. 
JANE OCTAVIA BROOKFIELD. IT TELLS OF 
HOUSE OF HIS FRIENDS, MR. AND MRS. 
SIR CHARLES ELTON, OF CLEVEDON COURT. 
WERE SISTERS, ALSO, THACKERAY HAD 
UNDERGRADUATES TOGETHER AT CAM- 
IN THIS LETTER THACKERAY CHOSE TO 
BROOKFIELD AS A CASUAL ACQUAINTANCE 


MRS. PARR’S), A MRS. BLOOMFIELD, OR SOME SUCH N AME; HER HUSBAND A CLERGY- 


MAN 
Brookfield written from Paris in De- 
ember, 1852: 

I admire human nature in thinking of 
her. I think I am nearer her when away 


than when sitting by her, talking of things 
I don’t [Mr. 
Brookfield] restless eye ever and again try- 
look at 
we should love each other in the grave, as 


feel—with poor Tomkin’s 


ing not to us... . It’s happier that 


it were, than that we should meet by sham 
chance, and that there should be secrets or 
deceit. When you see her preach this to 
her again and again. Many and many a 
time a friend of mine wkispers me (he is 
with horns and a 


represented in pictures 


tail), “My good friend, a quoi bon all this 


some of the men so awfully vulgar. I read 

in the Stranger’s Book: 
NAME COUNTRY 
Smith, J. U.S.A. 


PROFESSION 
Clergyman 


AND SCHOOL INSPECTOR, VERY PLEASANT, T9O.’ 


longing and yearning and disappointment; 


yonder gnawing grief and daily nightly 


A couple of lies and the whole 
Do 


particular?” 


brooding ? 
thing might be remedied. suppose 
folks Behold, 
there are four children put their innocent 
figures between the devil and me; and the 
old fiend shirks off with his tail 
between his hoofs. Go and wipe away her 
My 
girls, I suppose, see all about it; but they 
love her all the same. ... When I was in 


you 


other are so 


wretched 


tear, you dear kind sisters of charity. 


England I went and reconciled myself with 
Mrs. Procter (only 
mended wont hold water any more) 
with Higgins, who had been offended, too, 


when 
and 


those pitchers 


“ 


Fancy Genévre and “over the whole lot.” 
There it is in the Stranger’s book. 


WHENCE FroM WHITHER GOING 


Genévre Over the whole lot. 
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ANOTHER LECTURING VISITOR TO OUR SHORES 


it my not going to him; and paid dutiful 


visits to all my step-father’s relatives and 
bought a house, 36 


my own; and pretty 


Onslow Square, Brompton, next door to 
Marochetti; and am to pay for it in three 


Whether 
we go to Rome or not is now undetermined, 
I had some talk with an- 


years, £700 a year or thereabouts. 


most likely not. 
other publisher about doing another kind of 
work, editing Walpole and writing a life 
of him. It rains money with me. I may 
make £5,000 pounds in the next year, think 


of that 


Fifty vears and two months after the 
‘Thackeray and fourteen years 
atter e death of Mrs. Brookfield the 
knowledge of the contents of these let- 
ters becomes public property. Where 
have these letters been all this time, who 
did t 


and into 


1 7 } } } 
have had access to them, how hey 


find 
the possession of Major Lambert? Ac- 


ording to the catalogue of the sale they 


their way to this country, 


remained in the possession of the Brook- 
field family until 1897. Then James 
Russell Lowell was the American Minis- 
ter to Great Britain, and to his }j 
ment Mrs. Brookfield submitted the en- 
tire Thackeray correspondence, asking 
him to take out any letters that he 


1dag- 


l 


thought should not be published. Mr. 
Lowell did so with so much care and 
discretion that very little of a private 
nature was included in the Collection 
of Letters of Thackeray issued in 1887. 
Such is the version of the catalogue. But 
Mr. Frederick $. Dickson, a very capa- 
ble and distinguished Thackerayan, tells 
another story. According to him these 
letters were never shown to Mr. Lowell, 
nor were they ever, as another tale had 
it, in the possession of Lady Ritchie, who 
sold the letters one by one. Certainly 
that does not sound like Lady Ritchie, 
and, as Mr. Dickson points out, it is 
not customary for a father to make his 
daughter the custodian of his love let- 
ters, nor is the lady who receives them 
ikely to select the daughter for so deli- 
duty.* Mr. Dickson’s 
and it is the version that we heard years 


version, 


cafe a 


igo and have always held to be the true 
Major 

directly or through an agent, 
trom Brookfield’s son Charles. 
The to Mr. Lowell 
were those that appeared in Scribner’s 
Magazine in 1887. The originals of 
these were bought in 1900 by Mr. Mor- 
Daly 

To the unpub- 
letters Major Lambert clung te- 


one, is that Lambert pure 


the letters, 
Mrs. 


letters 


submitted 


van at the Augustin sale. The 


price paid was $16,200. 


isly during his lifetime, and would 
= a age 
isten to no proposition suggesting their 


- 
his pride that while 
Mr. Morgan owned the letters the pub- 


li 


publication. It was 


 s , , ‘ 
id read, he possessed the ietters the 
public had never seen. 

| 

letter to 
Ritchie that set- 


*As a matter of fact there is a 
Mrs. Brookfield from Lady 


tles this question. Lady Ritchie wrote: “I 
am very glad to hear that you have made 
satisfactory arrangements for publishing 
vour selections from my father’s letters. I 
am, of course, unable myself by his ex- 
pressed wish, to do anything of the sort. 


While I am glad to be spared the doubts 
and difficulties of such a work, I have often 
felt sorry to think that no one should ever 
know more of him. You know better than 
any one what we should like said or unsaid, 
and what he would have wished; so that 
I am very glad to think you have under- 
taken the work. 
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“The best story of American news- 
paper life that has ever been written,” 
said Richard Harding 
Davis, himself the au- 
thor of “Gallagher,” of 
Jesse Lynch Williams’s 
‘The Stolen Story.” And that is an 
opinion that has been pretty generally 
endorsed in Park Row of New York, 
nd in fact in every newspaper row in 
the United States. In view of which it 

is quite natural that “The Stolen 
Story” should have been one of the tales 
selected for incorporation in the edition 
le luxe volume that is being issued by 

Authors League of America. Here 
s the story of the writing of “The 
Stolen Story” as told by Mr. Williams. 


More Stories 
of Stories 


eee 
“The Stolen Story” was written in 
the autumn of 1896, just after I had left 
newspaper work, and 
“The Stolen some time before I had 
Story” eased feeling called 


ipon to tell every one I 
yw interesting the life was. I had 
learn that all experiences of life 


nteresting—far more _ interesting 


| d been led to believe by books. 
te 
N my own case, quite personally, 
fe reporter had been just as 
. E 
iS iad been interesting, like 
chile | * we x las I - 
vit mut adsorbing day once 
1 dissecting room. So, rejoic- 
the instructive ordeal was over, 
1 1 2 e Z 
i ft K i rignt, sunny room as tar 
the noise and dirt of the city 
: I could find—the one away up 
e top of the Judson Memorial 
ver on Washington Square—and be- 
write stories about editors and re- 
rs, pleasantly amazed to find how 
"eight 
| Knew about them, and iooking 
benignly upon the world below 
Herr ‘Teufelsdréckh. I had been 


med that true literary artists always 
lown upon the world. Well, “The 


1 9 , 1° 
Stoien ofory was the first of these lit 


i 4 
ke of Park Row. (But not the 
7 e best was the last of the series 
he least known. It is called “The 
id Reporter.) The plot, I believe, 
vas founded upon fact. Something of 


this sort once happened to some one, 
though who and where it was I never 
knew. I had not met the original of my 
hero, Billy Woods, up to the time of 
publishing his adventures, but since then 
he has introduced himself to me fre- 
quently in Paris, London and Rome, as 
well as New York, Chicago and San 
Francisco. He is a versatile chap; in 
Rome he was short and fat and blond, 
with a huge gold tooth. In New York 
he is usually long and gaunt and dark, 
with a Southern accent. Indeed, the 
only characteristic they all have in com- 
mon is that, by a striking coincidence, 
each happens to be temporarily out of 
funds. 
eee 

The most interesting thing to me 
about “The Stolen Story” is its own 
story. It, too, has had curious adven- 
tures and repeated recrudescences. 

(1) It appeared as a plain short story 
in the “Fiction Number” 
\ugust, 1907. 

(2) As the title story of the book of 
newspaper tales referred to, published by 
the Scribners in 1899. 


of Scribner’s, 


(3) As the first of a series of syndi- 
‘ated stories in some of the newspapers. 

(4) As a part of the second act and 
most of the fourth of a play of the same 
name produced by Mr. Savage in April, 
1906. 

(5) The same, revised and repro- 
duced with a new company by the Schu- 
berts in partnership with myself in 1906 
ind 1907. 

(6) Previous to these interesting ex- 
periences, while waiting for a stage pro- 
du tion, I ‘“‘novelised” the drama and 


1 


published it in Smart Set in 1905. 


4 


This was published in book f 
i The first, 


the Scribners in 1906. 


I believe, of the ‘“‘novelised’” dramas, 
hich have since become a nuisance. ) 
4 7 7 7 
(8) After the four-act play had run 


I 


7 
lred performances 


its course—two hund 
in all—I was persuaded to make a one- 
act vaudeville sketch of it, which was 
produced in 1909 or thereabouts. 

(9) And now, just when it seemed 


1 


that at least the poor old over irked 
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idea must assuredly be quite dead and 
decently buried in the books re- 
ferred to, in fading theatre programmes, 
in yellowing press notices, along comes 
an offer this very day, as it happens, 
from a moving picture firm to resurrect 
“The Stolen Story” through the quick- 
ening medium of the flashing films! 
(10) And now, here it is again in this 
book! and very proud to be in such good 


two 


society. ‘his is the climax of its ca- 
reer—positively the last appearance 
CE Ved: 

Unless, that is, it is turned into a 


comic opera or a narrative poem. 
. . . 
In 1899 Mr. Ellis Parker Butler was 
in Cleveland, Ohio, staying at a hotel, 
and from the lobby win- 


“Pigs is dow he could see the 
Pigs” signs of half a dozen 


patent medicine houses. 

He had an hour or two, waiting for his 
train, and the signs suggested writing a 
short skit with the advertising man as 
the humourous character. So he wrote 
“Mr. Perkins of Portland.” Mr. Per- 
kins punched holes in sticky fly paper 
and sold it as porous plasters. That skit 
appeared in the Lighter Vein depart- 
ment of the Century Magazine in 1900. 
In 1904, Mr. Butler was writing a num- 
ber of short stories for Ellery Sedgwick, 
then editor of Leslie’s Monthly, and 
Mr. Sedgwick suggested a series of “Per- 
kins” stories. Mr. Butler did them. The 
editor of Judicious Advertising, of Chi- 
cago, saw these stories and asked for a 
series of the same sort, and as the first 
of the series Mr. Butler sent on “The 
Injudicious Advertising of Mr. Cyrus 
Bobbs.”” That was the story of a man 
who discovered among his pet guinea 
pigs a pair with lopped ears—a great 
rarity—and, knowing how prolific gui- 
nea pigs are, he saw a fortune ahead and 
began advertising lop-eared guinea pigs. 
By the time the money was pouring in, 
the lop-eared pair died without offspring. 

* ee 

Mr. Butler had clipped, from a Liver- 
pool, England, newspaper, an anecdote 
about an Englishman who, returning 


from Africa with a tortoise, wished to 
carry it with him free of charge on an 
English train. Dogs, it seemed by the 
rules read by the Irish station master, 
were carried free, but the ruling of the 
Irish station master was “Dogs is dogs, 
and cats is dogs, and squirrels in cages 
is dogs, but that there animal is an in- 
sect and must pay.” Mr. Butler had 
this clipping in his purse one day when 
Ellery Sedgwick said, “Butler, one of 
the boys at the office was reading your 
Judicious Advertising story, and he sug- 
gested that you could make a story of a 
man who ordered guinea pigs or rabbits 
by express and then went away and left 
them on the express agent’s hands.” ‘So 
says Mr. Butler, “is the story! 
I wrote it, and rewrote it twice, and the 
third time I ran in the ‘dogs is dogs, and 
cats is dogs’ term, changing it to ‘pigs is 
pigs.’”’ Experience with claims against 
transportation companies while working 
in a wholesale grocery out West, gave 
him the red tape idea. Ellery Sedgwick 
gave him the guinea pig idea, and, fi- 
nally, some one in the Leslie’s Monthly 
office gave the story its title of “Pigs is 
Pigs,” for Mr. Butler had given it the 
rather insipid one of “The Dago Pig 
Episode.” The story was published in 
the first number of the 4 merican Maga- 
zine (formerly Leslie’s Monthly) in Oc- 
tober, 1905, and in book form in April, 
1900. 


there,” 


. . . 

No story of Julian Street’s has called 
forth a keener response than “The Need 
of Change.” The tale 
told of an American 
husband and wife trav- 
elling in Europe who 
fell in with an English clergyman and 
his wife. After two weeks of very pleas- 
ant acquaintanceship, the ways of the 
travellers parted, the English couple ex- 
tending to the Americans a cordial invi- 
tation to visit them when they (the 
Americans) reached England. In the 
course of time the Americans found 
themselves in London preparing to ac- 
cept the invitation of their companions 
on the Continent. The home of an Eng- 


The Need of 
Change 


he 
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lish clergyman and his wife, to their way 
of thinking, would be hospitable but 
limited, for the ideas of opulence and the 
cloth did not seem to go together. But 
to their astonishment, going forth ex- 
pecting a cottage, and not even “a cot- 
tage with a double coach door,” they 
found a castle. The resulting compli- 
cations carried the tale through its 
whimsical course. As a matter of fact 
‘The Need of Change” is, broadly 
speaking, true. Mr. and Mrs. Julian 
Street did meet “the Denbeighs” at a 
little hotel in the Austrian Tyrol. The 
name of the particular town was Cor- 
tina d’ Ampezzo. ‘There the four were 
together for ten days or two weeks. 
Later, in England, the Streets went to 
visit “the Denbeighs”’ in the latter’s 
elaborate country place which happens to 
be in the county of Kent. Most of the 
details of the story are founded upon 
fact. 
eee 
A tale of ten years or so ago that 
stirred readers to exasperation was Mr. 
Cleveland Moffett’s 
“The Myste- “The M y ster iou’s 
rious Card” Card.” It dealt with 
the adventures of an 
American visiting in Paris, and a card, 
which while perfectly blank to his eyes, 
made him an object or horror when it 
was shown to others. Yet according to 
Mr. Moffett this story, which provoked 
so many letters of furious curiosity from 
persons who insisted on being told what 
was written on the card, came into ex- 
istence in the most commonplace way. 
There was nothing mysterious in its 
creation, nor was there any particular 
effort made in its execution. It was not 
even written by hand, but was dictated 
quickly and carelessly to a stenographer 
out in Chicago where Mr. Moffett had 
been sent by McClure’s Magazine to do 
some real detective stories drawn from 
the archives of the Pinkertons. Every 
day he would spend several hours talking 
with these celebrated detectives, and in 
the evenings, at Mrs. Stewart’s theatri- 
cal boarding house on Wabash Avenue, 
he would narrate some of the thrilling 


tales for the edification of various actor 
friends. Thus Mr. Moffett found him- 
self in a story-telling vein and, on one 
occasion, he improvised what was the 
nucleus of “The Mysterious Card” story. 
Having lived in Paris himself, in con- 
nection with his work on the New York 
Herald, he laid the scene of this wild 
fancy in the French capital. He told 
the story several times with increasing 
success, each time inventing some new 
detail to prolong the suspense. ‘Then 
one morning, as he was doing his daily 
job of dictating detective copy to the 
stenographer, he suddenly paused and 
told the girl to take down a little thing 
that might be worth printing. And so 
between two paragraphs of a real de- 
tective story, there came into being, in 
about twenty minutes, the final version 
of “The Mysterious Card,” which at- 
tracted more attention and aroused more 
discussion than all the serious and pains- 
taking work that Mr. Moffett did in the 
next two years. 
. . . 
Mr. Stewart Edward White, back 
from Africa after having made lion 
marmalade of as many 
Mr. White lions as were credited 
Disillusioned to the immortal ‘ar- 
tarin in the imaginative 
Press of the south of France, is now en- 
tertaining his friends with accounts of 
his exploits couched in the fine Taras- 
conian manner beginning “Once, you 
are to imagine, of an evening, out in 
the depths of the Sahara——.” But 
Mr. White, in telling of his achieve- 
ments, does not forget his humiliations. 
For example, he tells of a certain Jinks 
of the Bohemian Club of San Francisco, 
where his vanity encountered one of the 
cruellest shocks. He had been told that 
a United States Senator had come to the 
Jinks for the express purpose of meeting 
him and of asking him a question. The 
information was naturally flattering, and 
he prepared himself to receive the ex- 
pected compliment with at least the ap- 
pearance of modesty. In the course of 
time the celebrities were introduced. 
The Senator was most effusive. ‘This, 
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Mr. White, is an opportunity that I 
have been long awaiting. I have read 
your books, all of them, and there is one 
very serious question that I want to ask 
vou. How on earth did you ever per- 
suade anybody to publish the stuff?” On 
another occasion Mr. White was to be 
the principal speaker at a dinner given 
in New York City. When the time 
ime for him to begin his address the 
Chairman rapped for silence. ‘The sig- 
nal was completely ignored by a number 
of merrymakers at the far end of the 
table who kept on with their talk and 
clinking of glasses. After repeated rap- 
pings had failed the Chairman became 
slightly exasperated, and called out per- 
emptorily, “Here, you fellows at the end 
of the table, stop having a good time, 
and listen to White.” 
ae ae 
We refer again to Sir William Rob- 
ertson Nicoll’s 4 Bookman’s Letters, this 
time on account of tl 





1e 
Gissing the chapter on George Gis- 
Extraordinary sing, vhich was pro- 
voked by Morley Rob- 
erts’s curious The Private Life of Henry 
Maitland, ‘The chapter is in many re- 
spects astonishing; and so was Morley 
Roberts’s book, which was the true story 
of the life of George Gissing. Many 


persons have questioned the discretion of 


telling that story. But those who knew 
Gissing best, both as a man and as a 
ster + ehinl } } hi; lf 
writer, seem to think that he himseil 
ld have been the last one to have 
resented the telling. It is not a pretty 
story. It begins when he was a student 
nd a very distinguished classical student, 


in Owens College, Manchester. There, 
less than 
with an 


when a DOV oft elgnteen, he 


formed relations unfortunate 
rirl. He had to find money for her, and 
first out of his scholarships. But 

n 1876 the students were much di 
irbed by a series of thefts in the com- 
mon room, and from a locker room in 
vhich they kept their books and papers 
Books disappeared unac- 
Money was 


} 
I 





ind overcoats. 
7 4 
ountably, and so did coats. 
PQ | = +} 1 + . c bd 
iken from the pockets of coats left in 


A detective concealed himself 


1 
the room. 


in a small room, and caught Gissing in 
the act of theft. There was naturally 
a tremendous uproar over the affair, and 
Gissing’s academic career was ruined. 


Then Gissing came to America, where 
he was very unhappy. He found an 
opening in some of the Chicago papers, 
but he made little headway. However, 
it was a beginning. He had written fic- 
which was thenceforth to be the 
poor support of his life. He returned 
to London and married the girl for 
whose sake he had ruined himself. The 
addicted herself to 


tion, 


creature had 


poor 
drink. Gissing did his best to reclaim 
her, and they lived together in squalid 


London lodgings. Often she was almost 
insane with alcohol, and their rooms were 
poor, foul, and dirty. For years this 
went on, Gissing earning by his pen just 
enough to keep body and soul together. 
Then he became tutor to Frederic Har- 
rison’s son, where he became acquainted 
with Edward Clood and others who were 
kind to him. It was a terrible time, but 
was 


Gissing able to talk about the 


classics, and to cook such st iff as his few 
weekly shillings could buy. Morley Rob- 
erts and he were both of them at that 


time in great extremity, sitting with their 
| 


overcoats on, and doing their best to be 
The two went on a trip to 


heerful. 
Eastbourne. Of what happened while 


| words of 


they were there is to 
Morley Roberts: 


It was the next night that the great news 
came. In spite of the dreariest weather we 


most of the day in the open air. 


l spt 
After our dinner, which this time was more 
1 success, or at any rate less of a tragic 
i e, we were sitting hugging the fire to 
keep warm, when a telegram was brought 
i him He read it silence, and 
inded it over to me with the very strang- 
look upon his face that I had ever seer 
It was unsigned, and came from London. 
The message was Your wife is dead 
There was nothing on earth more desirable 


for him than that she should die, the poor 


etch truly being like a destructive wind, 


»r she had torn his heart, scorched his very 
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soul, and destroyed him in the beginning of 
his life. All irreparable disasters came from 
her, and through her. Had for 


her he might then have held, or begun to 
ot 


ot 


it not been 
a great position at one 
the And 


the unknown cried that she was de: 


have hoped for, 


universities. now a voice out 


id. 


‘7 


He said to me with a shaking voice and 
shaking hands, “I cannot believe it—I can- 
not believe it.” He was as white as paper; 
tor 


from 


it meant so much—not only freedom 


and 
it 


shame 
but 


payments 


the disaster and misery 


would 
at 


that drained his _ life-blood, 


mean a cessation of money a 


— 
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time when every hard to 
And 
paratively well known, for it was two years 


And still, 


though his books ran into many editions, for 


shilling was very 


win. vet this was when he was com- 


after the publication of The Mob. 
some inexplicable reason, which I hope vet 


sold 


pounds. 


them one after another 


And | 


how 


to explain, he 


tor fifty knew how he 


worked; how hard, remorselessly. | 


who the chief character was in Pater- 


Row Row 


knew 


noste? before Paternoster was 


G. K. CHESTERTON AS THE JUDGE AT THE TRIAI 
OF JOHN JASPER FOR THE MURDER OF ED- 
WIN DROOD. HE COMMITTED ALL PRESENT, 
EXCEPT HIMSELF, FOR CONTEMPT OF COURT 


written. I knew with what inexpressible an- 


soul he laboured, with what dumb 
And 


something like freedom at last, if only it 


guish of 


rage against destiny. now here was 


were true. 
She was really dead, and she died in aw- 
relief to her 


ful surroundings. It was a 


husband, but a terrible relief. When he was 


sure she was gone, he grieved for her, 
grieved for what she might have been and 
for what she was. But he was free. He 
was strangely quiet even in the first hours 
of his liberation. He went to the slum in 
the New Cut where she passed away, and 
Roberts: “My 


photograph, and a very 


said to dear chap, she had 
little en- 


San Sisto, all 


kept my 
graving of the Madonna di 


these years of horrible degradation.” 


“One 
ments Sir 


imagined,” 
Robertson 


might have 


William 


com- 


Nicoll, 


“that Gissing would have made some 
wise use of his freedom.” By this time 
he had something of a reputation, and 
was moving among intellectual people. 
John Morley, then editing the Pall Mail 
Gazette, offered to use as much matter 


as he could supply. But it was hard for 


Gissing to do anything practical, and he 


did not change his manner of life. His 


work was appreciated by James Payn, 
and he found his way on very moderate 
terms into the Cornhill Magazine. He 
worked incessantly, writing three of his 
His strange 


satisfactions. 


best books in seven months. 
found unexpected 
He delighted in barrel organs; 
all things that were redolent of oil and 
grease and Living 
lower he hated them violently, 
ind so far as he was a politician he was 
a rabid Tory. Poor as his 
was, this was probably the most 
It was charac- 
teristic of the man that he 
plicate matters by a 
which was even more disastrous than the 
first. He had been feeling lonely, and 
he made the acquaintance of a girl in the 
Marvlebone Road. He said to Roberts: 
‘I could stand it no longer, so I rushed 
out and spoke to the very first woman I 
came The girl was quite re- 
spectable, and Gissing resolved to marry 
her if she would agree. Roberts pointed 
out to him that the results would cer- 
tainly be disastrous, and that he would 
repent the step most bitterly. His mind 
recognised the truth of everything, but he 
meant to have his way. So in spite of all 
warning, he carried through his purpose 
and married the young woman “who was 
to be his second wife, to bear his children, 
to torture him for years, to drive him al- 
most mad, and once more make a finan- 
cial slave of him.” In the 
Morley Roberts: “From the very begin- 
ning it seemed impossible that she could 
ever become in any remote degree what 
he might justifiably have asked for in a 
wife. Yet she was not wholly disagree- 
able in appearance. She was of medium 
dark. She had 
not, however, the least pretence to such 


nature 
and loved 
fatness. among the 


or ders, 


condition 
pros- 
perous period of his life. 
should com- 


second marriage, 


aCTOss. 


words of 


height, and somewhat 








ee ee 
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FOR THE PAST YEAR OR TWO CONTROVERSY HAS 
“THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD.”” HOW WAS 
DROOD MURDERED? AND IF SO, WAS JOHN 
CLIMAX WITH THE TRIAL IN JANUARY, AT 


JASPER FOR THE MURDER. THE ABOVE IL! 
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BEEN BUSY WITH DICKENS’S UNFINISHED NOVEL, 


THE STORY TO END? WHO WAS DATCHERY? WAS 
JASPER HIS MURDERER? MATTERS CAME TO A 


THE KING'S HALL, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, OF 
USTRATION, FROM THE LONDON ‘“‘SKETCH,’ SHOWS 


THE EMINENT JURY WHICH RETURNED A VERDICT OF “GUILTY.” THE FIGURES ARE, FROM LEFT 


rO RIGHT FRONT ROW SIR EDWARD RUSSELL, 


W. W. JACOBS, PETT RIDGE, ARTHUR MORRISON, 


FRANCESCO BERGER, TOM GALLON, AND BERNARD SHAW, (BACK ROW COULSON KERNAHAN, 
RIDGWELL CULLUM, WILLIAM DE MORGAN, JUSTIN HUNTLY MC CARTHY, WILLIAM ARCHER, AND 


THOMAS SECCOMBE. MR. SHAW, AS FOREMAN, 
BRITISH JURY IS GOING TO BE INFLUENCED BY 


beauty as one might hope to find even in 
a slave of the kitchen. She possessed 
neither face nor figure, nor a sweet voice, 
nor any charm—she was just a female. 
And this was she that the most fastidious 
man in many ways that I knew was about 
to marry. I went away with a sick 
heart, for it was nothing less than a 
frightful catastrophe and I had to stand 
by and see it happen. He married her 
on March 20, 1891, and went to live 
near Exeter.” 
7 . . 
A striking example of literary indus 
try is shown in the amazing amount of 
posthumous work = ap- 
Phillips’s Post- pearing under the name 
humous Work of David Graham Phil- 
lips. Since his death 
early in 1911, four or five novels from 
his pen have been published, while the 
book that he counted on most of all, the 
longest book that he ever wrote, a story 
running to more than three hundred 
thousand words, still remains in manu- 
script form. The other day we called 





SAID, “IF THE LEARNED GENTLEMAN THINKS A 
EVIDENCE, HE LITTLE KNOWS HIS COUNTRY” 


up the magazine which has been pub- 
lishing Mr. Phillips’s work serially, and 
the publishing house which issues his 
hooks, to ask about this novel. Neither 
magazine nor publishing house could 
speak with any degree of certainty. The 
story presents some rather serious prob- 
lems. ‘There was the intimation, how- 
ever, that the tale might begin its serial 
course some time during 1914. Even 
the title to be used is still a matter of 
debate. Mr. Phillips had in mind two 
titles, one Susan, and the other 4 
Woman of the Streets. The suggestion 
for the story came from certain statistics 
published a short time before Mr. Phil- 
lips’s death, regarding the influx of re- 
fined young Southern women into the 
life of New York, so many of them fated 
to be swept under by the surge of city 
life. He wanted to know whether such 
a girl could, by her own efforts, strug- 
gle up, out of the depths, to a position 
of independence and social standing. 
But, like all Mr. Phillips’s other books, 


Susan got its first impetus, not from 
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economics, but from a trivial incident— 
a passing glimpse of a young woman 
The story of that 
incident was told in “THE BoOKMAN a 
month after Mr. Phill 


worth repeating. 


seated in a wagon. 
ips’s death and is 


‘The incident in question occurred 
when the iuthor was a lad or rourteen. 
It was in a Western town, where he 
cnane ed to be stayin 


at the time; and 
the face of the voung woman in the 


IS 


farm-wagon haunted him long after- 
ward. It was a beautiful face, a face 
ndicating breeding and culture, but it 


: . . 
bore the stamp of dump), hopeless trag- 


edy. As he gazed at her, a gaunt, elderly 

man, rugged and toil-stained, with the 
1 ’ * 

hall-mark of the well-to-do farmer 


plainly legible upon him, climbed to the 


eat beside her, gathered up the reins and 
drove off. Mr. Phillips noticed how the 


; ‘ ; ; ; 
girl shrank and whitened as her com- 
panion’s shoulder touched her. He 
heard the girl’s story afterward. She 
ge ‘— em ct eg ; 
belonged tO a family oOf local impor- 
tance ; but there had been a s indal, sor- 
did, notorious, untorgett ible The girl 


herself was probably the one person in 
he community who did not know the 
facts. She could not understand why 
her people were shunned socially, nor 
whv_ they welcomed the chance ot pro 
ding for her by marrying her to an 
lliterate but prosperous old farmer who 
lived at a desirable distance from town. 
The girl’s story has nothing to do with 
\[r. Phillips’s book, but the suffering on 
her face was his inspiration after a quar- 
ter of a century. 
a 

Some enthusiastic admirers have 
found a flaw in Mr. W. L. George’s 
paper “Who Is_ the 
Man?” that appeared 
in the February BookK- 
MAN. ‘They contend 
that the paper was incomplete, holding 
that Mr. George himself should have 


been mentioned among the young Eng- 


W. L. George 


s who have shown signs of 
greatness. Candidly, 
that these critics are a little 


lish writer 
potential literary 


we think 























W. L. GEORGE 

bit premature, and opinion based not on 
the quality of Mr. George's work, bu 
on the quantity. ‘There is no gainsa 

ig the tact, however, that his is an ex 
eedingly interesting personality, and 
that his reputation is likely to be con 
siderably enhanced by the publication of 


forthcoming The Making of 
E-nglishman. Like Barty 
Du Miaurier’s The Martian, 
has had a kind of double 


ality. That is indicated by the 


an 
Josselin ot 
W. I! 

nation 


dedi oy 


( reorge 


; i ra ; 
tion ft His DOOK: 

lo the Small French Boy who in 1894 
called me “John Bull” and to 


The Young Englishman who in 1902 first 


addressed “Froggy 


Mr. 
published in and 
Break last 
forthcoming novel deals wit 


when but 


me as 


was 
Day 
His 
French- 
Eng- 
land to carve out his career. With his 
French customs and thought habits, 


the 


George's A Bed of Roses 
IOTI Until the 
appeared tutumn. 

ha 


man who a boy to 


goes 


he 


assails uncompromising strongholds 


of the British business and social sys 
tems. Eventually his nature changes 
ind begins to merge into the English 


character. Mr. George’s writing career 
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began when he left the University of 
Paris. Soon after (in 1902) he became 


Paris dai- 
Col- 
news- 


London correspondent of the 
lies Le Voltaire La Poi 


ontale. QOut oft orew 


and 


this 


iLique 
other 


IVER ONIONS, AUTEOR OF 
COUNT” AND “IN 
EVIDENCE.” MR, 

\ST MONTH’S 
MAN,” 


“THE 
ACCORDANCE 
HIS 
“ROOKMAN” ON “WHO IS THE 


DEBIT AC- 
WITH THE 
GEORGI IN ARTICLE IN 
SAID OF OLIVER 
MORE rENDERNESS, \ 
rHAT MEN CA® BE 
SWEET, A LITTLE MORE 
AND MR. ONIONS WILI 


ONIONS, “A I 
ITTLE MORE BELIEI 
GENTLE AND WOMEN 
HOPE AND SOME 
ARRIVE.”” MR. ONIONS’S 
EARLY AMBITION WAS TO BE AN ILLUSTRATOR 
\ND HE STUDIED ART AT SOUTH KENSINGION 
\ND COLAROSSI’S IN PARIS, SKETCHING THE 
LONDON STREETS AND PARISIAN BOULEVARDS. 
HE WAS ASSOCIATED WITH THE “Ct 
LATIN,” A STUDENT’S PAPER. HE WAS AN 
“ODD JOB MAN’’—POSTER DESIGNER, ADVER- 
TISER, AND SKETCHER AT DRESS REHEARSALS. 
iF WAS A WAR CO? RESPONDENT FOR A WEEK 
LY PAPFR FOR WHICH HE DREW SKETCHES 
UNT!L OUSTED BY THE HALF-TONE AND THE 
CAMERA. AT LAST, LIVING IN A TINY RCOM 
NEAR PUTNEY BRIDGE, COOKING HIS OWN 
MEALS AND MAKING A TABLE TO FAT THEM 
ON, HE WROTE “THE COMPLEAT BACHELOR,” 
SKETCHES OF THE MONEYED AND 
CLASSES 


PIry ; 


‘RTIFR 


\ SERIES OF 
LEISURE 
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paper work, and he has served as special 
correspondent for various Paris and 
London papers in different parts of the 


world. 
eee 


Two or three weeks ago there ap- 
peared in the columns of the New York 
Evening Mail an en 

Mr. Creelman tertaining and_ rather 
Astonishes astonishing article from 
the pen of Mr. James 
Creelman entitled ‘“Tolstoy’s Lost 
Story.” Mr. Creelman was good enough 
to take the world into his confidence and 
impart the information that in his last 
walk and talk with Tolstoy at Yasnia 
Poliana, the great Russian told him of a 
novel he had written which was not to 
be published until after his death. This 
novel was [ladji Murad (Mr. Creelman 
calls it /ladji Moura), 


“a picture of 





JAMES CREELMAN 


Russian cowardice and treachery, drawn 
trom real lite.”” Said Mr. Creelman: 
Since that dramatic deathbed scene in the 
desolate little shanty at Astapeva, when the 
soul of the master of Russian literature 
passed out of the world, there has been no 
hint of the existence of a work which he 
believed would stir up his own people more 
profoundly than anything else he had written 
What has become of that last message of 


Tolstoy to mankind ? 


Is it possible that any one has taken the 
responsibility of silencing the mightiest lit- 
erary artist of his age, of robbing the world 
of a great prose masterpiece because its au- 


thor lies mute in the earth? 


We are rather sorry to say anything 
to spoil Mr. Creelman’s fine rhetorical 
Hourishes. But in this case simple fact 
forces us to exonerate the Russian gov 
ernment. Instead of being a suppressed 
book, Fladji Moura is quite as accessible 
as, let us say, Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch, or The Lad, of the Decora- 
tion, or The Rosary. “Vhe American edi- 
tion of the book was published February 
7, 1912, trom the press of Messrs. Dodd, 


/ 


\Iead and Company, of New York. 


In an early chapter of Forty Years of 
/t, Brand Whitlock gives a glimpse of 
the old Whitechapel 

Brand Whit- Club of Chicago, which 
lock’s Memories numbered among its 
members such men as 

Peter Finley Dunne, George Ade, Ben 
King, Opie Reed, Alfred Henry Lewis, 
Frederick Upham Adams, Thomas F. 
Powers, Horace Taylor, Wallace Rice, 
and Arthur Henry. ‘The club was 
founded late in the eighties, and during 
the ten vears of its existence it was one 


1 1 
of the most remarkable of all Bohemian 


clubs. It had its rooms in the rear of a 
1° | 1 ° ’ , ce 

little saloon in Chicago's “newspapet 
alley.” For a time the club was name- 


less, but one afternoon a group was sit 
ting in one of the rooms when a newsboy 
passed through the alley and cried: “All 
about the latest Whitechapel murder.” 
a stein of beer half lifted, and said: 
“We'll call the new club the ‘White 
chapel Club.’ ”’ Admission to the White- 
chapel was obtained in a peculiar way. 
An applicant for membership had _ his 
name proposed, and it was then posted 
on a bulletin board. He was on proba 
tion for thirty days, during which he 
had to be at the club at least five days of 
the week, in order to become acquainted 
with the members. Within that time 
any member could tear his name down, 


| 
} 


Charles Goodyear Seymour paused wit 


t 


r 
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and that ended his candidacy. When his 
name finally came up for voting it re- 
quired the full vote of the club to get 
him in. 


In those days Finley Peter Dunne was 
a clever newspaper man, but not yet the 
celebrity who carried the name of Mr. 
Martin Dooley of the Archey Road to 
every corner of the English-speaking 
world. “We were all reading Kipling 
at that time,” records Mr. Whitlock, 
‘and Dunne was so clever in adapting 
his terse style to the needs of the daily 
repertorial life that when one night a pri- 
vate shot a comrade in the barricks at 
Fort Sheridan, and Dunne was detailed 
to report the tragedy, he found it in 
every detail so exactly like Kipling’s story 
“In the Matter of a Private,” that he 
was overcome by the despair of having 
to write a tale that had already been 
told. He resisted the temptation, if there 
was any temptation, nobly, and wrote the 
tale with a bald simplicity that no doubt 
enhanced its effect. He had not then 
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begun to report the Philosophy of Mr. 
Dooley, though there was a certain Irish- 
man in Chicago responsive to the name 
of Colonel Thomas Jefferson Dolan, 
whom, in his capacity of First Ward 
Democrat, Dunne frequently interviewed 
for his paper without the cramping in- 
Huences of a previous visitation on the 
Colonel, and these interviews showed 
much of the colour and the spirit of those 
Dooley articles which later were to make 
him famous. He already knew, of 
course, and frequently enjoyed commun- 
ion with the prototype ot Mr. Dooley, 
Mr. James McGarry, who had a quaint 
philosophy of his own, which Dunne one 
day rendered in a little article entitled 
“Mr. McGarry’s Philosophy.” The 
familiarity so wounded Mr. McGarry, 
however (he was a man of simple dig- 
nity and some __ sensitiveness), that 
Dunne thereafter adopted another name 
for the personage through which he was 
so long and so brilliantly to express him- 
self. 


In the course of Forty Years of It 
Mr. Whitlock expresses some exceed- 
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BRAND WHITLOCK AND A SMALL RELATION 


ingly interesting literary opinions. Of United States in September, 1880, and 
Mr. William Dean Howells he says: stayed here eight months. He was con- 
We owe Mr. Howells especially a debt instantly struck by our democratic spit 
this land. He jeopardised his standing as One day he was taken to visit the Massa 
an artist, perhaps, by his polemics in the husetts State Prison at Concord, his 
cause of realism in the literary art, but he Ost nd guide being Governor Jol n 
was the first to look about him and recog- Davis Long. <A convict, hearing of the 
nise his own land and his own people in presence of the chief executive within the 
his fiction: that is why it is so very much prison isked the pri lege of a talk with 
the life of our land as we know it and to im in order that he might appeal tor 
me there came long ago a wonderful and pardon. This talk took pl ice in the 
consoling lesson, when in reading after him, warden’s office, and to Bjérnson’s intense 
and ifter Tolstoy and Tourgenieff, and surprise ind del ght the Tirst t Ing done 
Flaubert, and Zola, and Valdez, and y the Governor was to make the con 
Thomas Hardy, I discovered that people are vict sit down on hair close to his own. 
ill alike, and all like those about us in 3j;6rnson wrote home of this scene, add- 
ever essential. ny some memories of 1 very ditterent 


eee nature: King Oscar seated at a dining 


For Josey Conrad Mr. Whitlock’s table while his host, Count Wedel—the 


enthusiasm is boundless. He says: country’s foremost citizen of the time 
I would not give Lord Jim for all the “as Waiting on him without being pet 
other sea tales that were ever written. not mitted to sit down once during the meal; 
vem 14 080 te eeudis at Gomes sod Gen 1 cabinet minister keeping an official 
and Stevenson and Dickens were thrown in. from his department standing for thirty 
~~ * * minutes wh le delive ring a report in 
Edwin Bjérkman in his introduction sO ON. 
to the second series of the Plays of lia 
Bjornstjerne Bijornson, ‘Two or three years ago a young law- 


The Democratic which has just come yer with some literary aspirations and 
Spirit trom the press of very little practical ex- 


Messrs. Charles Scrib- The Danger perience in the business 
ner’s Sons, tells of an American incident — of Friends of writing, devoted cer- 


] 1 1 


which left a decided impression on Bjérn tain leisure hours to the 


1 


sons mind, Bj6rnson came to the construction of a short story which was 
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not absolutely devoid of interest and 
merit. In the course of time this story 
found its way to the hands of the editor 
of a magazine that made a specialty of 
fiction. The editor read it, and ap- 
praised it at its right value. He wrote 
the author, pointing out the improbability 
of a certain phase of the tale, suggested 
an easy way of eliminating the flaw, and 
making a reasonable offer for the serial 
rights of the story provided the suggested 
changes were made. The first feeling on 
the part of the author after receiving 
this letter was one of positive elation. 
It was his first story, the proffered price 
seemed to him a good one, he was on the 
point of replying with an appreciative 
acceptance of the offer—when he decided 
to take—advice. 
. 7 . 

Now it happened that the lawyer 
numbered among his friends many writ- 
ing men who had “arrived,” and so it 
was to Mr. A. B., Mr. C. D., Mr. 
E. F. and Mr. X. Y. that he turned. 
“This is my story,” he said to the first 
mentioned. “Blank of ————’s Maga- 
zine says that it is overdrawn and im- 
probable in that place, wants me to 
change it, and offers me such a price if I 
will make the change. Now do you 
think that it is improbable, and don't 
you think that I should get more?” Now 
Mr. A. B. was an exceedingly polite 
man and an agreeable one. ‘There was 
only one possible answer to such a ques- 
tion. “Improbable, my dear boy, not in 
the least, and I am sure that the story 
is worth twice as much as Blank offers 
you. Don’t mention it, I am only too 
glad to be of any assistance.” And he 
warmly returned his questioner’s pres- 
sure of the hand. He was quite honest 
for the moment. He was not buying 
the story, nor was he confronted with 
the problem of selling it. So he was 
giving the answer that he thought would 
make for temporary happiness all round. 
Fortified by A. B.’s advice the young au- 
thor sought C. D. Now, C. D. was 
neither excessively agreeable nor polite. 
To his interlocutor’s story he gave scant 
attention or interest, but found a quick 


opportunity to impart the information 
that his own rate was ten cents a word, 
and woe to any one who had the impu- 
dence to offer him less. ‘“The Dash 
people tried it last year, I don’t think 
they will try it again in a hurry.” Vague 
as was the impression the seeker for ad- 
vice took away from this interview it 
added a little to his feeling of irritation 
against the offending editor Blank. He 
did not quite understand the purport of 
that ten cents a word talk, but it must 
have meant that somehow Blank was 
taking advantage of his inexperience. By 
the time the young author found E. F. 
and X. Y. the original tale had been 
quite forgotten. A. B. and C. D. had 
assured him that Blank’s estimate of his 
story was ridiculous and the suggested 
price utterly inadequate. Did E. F. and 
X. Y. agree with A. B. and C. D? Of 
course they agreed. Like A. B. they 
were polite men and inclined to follow 
the line of least resistance. And they 
were not buying or selling the story. So 
having taken advice, the young author 
sat down and wrote to Blank in a vein 
of mingled indignation and sarcasm. “I 
have consulted in this matter Mr. A. B., 
Mr. C. D., Mr. E. F. and Mr. X. Y. 
I don’t think you will be likely to ques- 
tion the soundness of their judgment. 
They are unanimous in pronouncing 
your criticism as childish and your sug- 


vested price as not worthy of considera- 


*ee 

All that was two or three years ago, 
Blank was not brought to better terms 
by the letter, the expected appreciation 
from other quarters has not materialised, 
the manuscript is still a manuscript and 
nothing more, and the young author is 
still indignant when he thinks of Blank’s 
letter of conditional acceptance. Also 


there are moments when he questions 





the sincerity of the advice given him by 
his experienced friends. There, however, 
he is wrong. It was the advice that he 
wanted—that polite, flattering, consol- 
ing, friend’s advice which is responsible 
for more disappointments, heartaches, 
and misunderstandings than anything 
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esteem. Document.” But the voice that points 
In the case quoted above, the advisers out these slight discrepancies is inter- 
were men who, through experience, preted not aathe voice of friendship, but 
should have been q ialified to ] idge. But as the voice of hostility. ‘Those rejec- 
n eight cases out of ten the harm is tion slips will eventually tell me all 

inate endorse- that,” says one candid free lance of many 
ment of the unqualified. How familiar years. “What are friends for except to 





} : > f t ] aan pearsnal ” 2 
ese endorsements are in the ofnces ¢ ie unctuously and flatteringly f But 
7 °° 1 ' ae” 1 1 ° ° 
naga pubdll ng houses | S that free lance, Out Of Nis experience, has 


essay was read by me before a meeting learned to take flattery for what it is 
of the of our city. My worth. “Of course, A. B. is right in his 
iend blished stimate. Of course that story of mine 
in your magazine.” “I have shown the is exceptional, and the price Blank offers 
uscript of this book to Mr. , 5 quite inadequate. But—lI have just 
\Irs. and the Reverend Mr. cashed the cheque, and, after all, there is 
all excellent judges. ‘They as onsolation in remembering that Mur; 


rer 
sure me it has all the quality of Alice ld Scenes de la Vie de Bohéme for one 


in Wonderland. In view of this, etc. ndred francs, and that some of Poe’s 


| am astonis ied at the ignorance W ! est tales were bartered tor-five dollar 
must have prompted your rejection of 11s. Lhe path is not strewn with roses, 
] } } ¢ ¢} 7 i . , 
\ " It has been read ut the work Nas its compensations. You 
See % , : ; : : : ‘ 
vy several oniy literary friends, Ww ) see, | ive reac hed tnat state orf wisdom 
pronounce it far superior, etc., etc. As where I ask friendly advice, not with 
has been said, how familiar the tone 1s iny idea of taking it, but for the sake 
' , , ' , , , : oa 
ind how he peless to attempt to explain. of hearing pleasant words. here was 


That manuscript which friends find so time when I allowed it to influence me. 
like Alice in Wonderland, somehow is But that was a luxury I found I could 

quite Lewis Carrol’s masterpiece; not afford. It was too disastrously ex- 
1 wit! ner pensive. It meant too many priceless 


mind manuscripts at the bottom of my trunk, 


A NOTE ON THE FORELOPER 
BY J. DE LANCEY FERGUSON 


READERS will doubtle remember the the Azipling Dictionary, threw no fur- 
strange story of the “lost” Kipling poem, — ther light on the subject, nor did the in- 
Ihe Forel per ” which was disinterred clusion of the poem, nder title of “The 
ym a scrap-book and published in the Voortrekker,”’ in the volume called 
BooKMAN of February, 1909. It will be Songs from Books, do much toward 
lled that Professor Meany, whose a solving the mystery, for there its source 

Ici And so the 

poem, had written to Mr. Kipling him matter rested, though the solution of the 





lf, sending the six lines wv he 1 puzzle, together with a deal of other 
d, and had received the surpris nteresting Kiplingana, was to be reached 

ing answer that the attribution of author- t no greater cost than a few hours’ dusty 
ship was correct, but that the author work among the crumbling files of the 


; 1 , } 1 ] 

ould not remember when or where the newspapers of two decades ago. And 
Z : itt : Ms 

poem first py} red. | Cc ¢ raoral- tne solution 1S aS follows: 


Rudyard Kipling journeyed 





i —— 
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to the Orient, and back again, by way 
of the Canadian West, and in the course 
of that journey, at irregular intervals 
from April to December, |} igl 
letters of travel. Four of these were 
published in The Civil and Military Ga- 
zette, of Lahore, and these four seem to 


be the only ones known, even by title, to 


bibliographers. But the entire eight are 
to be found in the files of the London 
Times, and in this country, in the New 
York Sun, though from the fact that one 
which was reprinted in Current Litera- 
ture is credited to “Syndicate Press’’ it 


is probable that they appeared also in 


+ + 


ne wrote e@l il 


other papers throughout the country. 
+ 
Being copyrighted they have been safe 


from the raids of pirates, but it is noth- 


ing short of astounding that these letters 
which, taken as a whole, are vastly su- 
perior to the earlier series in From Sea 
to Sea should have been lost sight of so 
completely. Besides the first draughts 


of two or three of his poems they con- 


tain descriptive passages of more than 
average excellence. “The Foreloper”’ 
headed the American publication of the 
seventh of these letters, which appeared 


in the Sun of Sunday, November 27, 
1892, under the caption “What Rud- 
yard Kipling Saw On His Way Back 
from Japan—With Something about 
QOut-land Adventurers and the Boom 
Spirit of the Great West.” In the 
Times of November 23d, it was pub- 
lished, without the poem, under the title 
of “Captains Courageous.” (It is re- 
markable that the letters as printed in 


this country contain a number of poems 





and verses which are, with one excep- 
tion, suppressed in the English publica- 
tion.) With the exception of one word 


1 


(‘‘nude” instead of “rude” in the sixth 


line) the version printed in the Boox- 
MAN is identical with that in the Sun. 
I 1 Books there 
are several verbal changes of doubtful 
merit. But the mystery of the “lost” 
poem is a mystery no longer. 

] ] 


ives aeserve some 


As it is given in Songs fron 


The letters themse 


further notice, first in regard to the 
poems included in them, and then for 
some of the descriptive passages. The 


first draft of one of the most famous of 
all the poems, the Envoi to The Seven 
Seas (“When Earth’s last picture is 
painted”’), closes the letter called ‘Half 
a Dozen Pictures” as printed in Amer- 
ica, but is not in the Times. But “Bud- 
dha at Kamakura” closes ‘““The Edge of 
the East” in both its English and _ its 
American form, and the same letter 
which is headed with “The Foreloper” 
contains also the first sketch of ““The 
Rhyme of the Three Sealers.” Besides 
these poems which subsequently were 
collected there are in the letter as given 
in the Sun two other poems, or rather 
a fragment and some verses. ‘The frag- 
ment heads “Our Overseas Men” and 


its reputed source is “King Euric”’ 


For hope of gain or sake of peace, 
Or greed of golden fee, 
Ye must not sell your galley slaves 


That row you over the sea. 


For they come of your blood, of your own 
blood, 
By your own gods they swear, 
So you must not sell them overseas, 


Because they rowed you there. 


The verses conclude the same letter, 
and form a sort of foot-note to a famous 


line in “Mandalay”: 


The stumbling block of Western lore 
Is faith in old arithmetics— 

That two and two are always four 
And three and three make ever six, 

Whereas, ’neath less exacting skies 


1 


Those numbers total otherwise. 


Equality of A to B 
Is interesting—Greenwich way, 
But does not for a moment pre- 
dicate the like twixt B and A, 
For East of Suez, be it said, 


is the sum of X Y Z. 


Dis) rovin y Fuc lid and Colenso;: 


Or else there must be people who 
Don't think as other people do. 
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, : ] ] bas he T1e 
Ihe first and last letters of the series 


deal with Vermont in winter and sum- 


mer respectively, and from them are 
taken two passages which seem to ac- 
complish perfectly that most difficult of 
Il descriptive tasks,—making the reader 
realise fully a condition of weather 


videly different from the one he is ex- 
periencing at the time. ‘The first is from 


the letter entitled “In Sight of Monad- 


Thirty below freezing! It was inconceiv- 
ble till one stepped out into it at midnight, 
and the first shock of that clear, still air 
took away the breath as a plunge into sea 
water does. A walrus sitting on a woolpack 
was our host in his sleigh, and he wrapped 
us in hairy goat-skin coats, caps that came 
down over the ears, buffalo robes and blan- 


kets and vet more b iffalo robes till we, too, 


looked like walruses and moved almost as 


racefully. The night was as keen as the 
edge of a newly ground sword: breath 
froze on the coat lappels in snow; the nose 


became without sensation, and the eyes wept 


bitterly because the horses were in a hurry 


to get home; and whirling through air at 
ro brings tears. But for the jingle of the 


sleigh bells the ride might have taken place 
in a dream, for there was no sound of hoofs 
upon the snow, the runners sighed a little 
now and again as they glided over an in- 
equality, and all the sheeted hills round 
were dumb as death. Only the Connecticut 
iver kept up its heart and a lane of black 
water through the packed ice; we could hear 
the stream worrying round the heels of its 
small bergs. Elsewhere there was nothing 
but snow under the moon—snow drifted to 
the level of the stone fences or curling over 
their tops in a lip of frosted silver, snow 
yanked high on either side of the road, or 
lving heavy on the pines and the hemlocks 
in the woods, where the ir seemed, by com- 
parison, as warm as a conservatory. It was 
beautiful beyond expression—nature’s bold- 
est sketch in black-and-white, done with a 
ipanese disregard of perspective, and dar- 
ingly altered from time to time by the rest- 


ess pencils of the moon. 


And the second is from “On One Side 
Only” 


[he rivers were patched and barred 


} ] 


bles ; 


with sun-dried pe - the logs and the 


ers were drought-bound somewhere up 
the Connecticut; and the grass at the side 
of the track was burned in a hundred places 
by the sparks from the locomotive. Men— 
hatless, coatless, and gasping—lay in the 
shade of that station where only a few 
months ago the glass stood thirty below 
zero. Now the readings were ninety-eight 


degrees in the shade... . In truth, it is a 


tropical country for the time being. Thun- 


prowl and growl! round the belted 


derstorms 
hills, spit themselves away in a few drops 
of rain, and leave the air more dead than 
efore. In the woods, where even the ‘faith- 
ful springs are beginning to run low, the 
pines and balsams have thrown out all their 
fragrance upon the heat and wait for the 
wind to bring news of the rain. The cle- 
matis, wild carrot, and all the gipsy-flowers 
camped by sufferance between fence line and 
road net are masked in white dust, and the 
golden-rod of the pastures that are burned 
to flax colour burns, too, like burnished 
brass. A pillar of dust on the long hog- 
back of the road across the hills shows 
where a team is lathering between farms, 
and the roofs of the wooden houses flicker 
in the haze of their own heat. Overhead 
the chicken hawk is the only creature at 
work, and his shrill kite-like call sends the 
gaping chickens from the dust bath in haste 
to their mothers. The red squirrel, as usual, 


feigns business of importance among the 


} 


butternuts, but this is pure _ priggishness. 


When the passer-by is gone he ceases chat- 


tering and climbs back to where the little 
breezes can stir his tail plume. From some- 
where under the lazy fold of a meadow 
omes the drone of a mowing machine among 
the hay—-the wherr-ao and the grunt of the 


tired horses. 


The publishers’ announcements hint that 
the new limited edition of Kipling which 
is now in course of publication is to in- 
clude the Letters to the Family,—the 
record of the Canadian tour which he 
made about five years ago. If these later 
letters are to be given permanent form 


it is all the more to be regretted that the 


earlier series remains uncollected, for 





\ 
| 


weer 





= + 
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they give that first view of Canada with 
which his later impressions are con- 
trasted. ‘To one unfamiliar with these 
early papers portions of the Letters to 
the Family are scarcely comprehensible. 
Here, for instance, is a winter picture 
from the description of western Canada 
in the letter called “From ‘Videway to 
Tideway”: 


That next morning brought us the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway as one reads about 
it. No pen of man could do justice to the 
scenery there. The guide-books struggle 
desperately with descriptions adapted for 
summer reading of rushing cascades, lich- 
ened rocks, waving pines, and snow-capped 
mountains; but in April these things are 
not there. The place is locked up—dead as 
a frozen corpse. The mountain torrent is a 
boss of palest emerald ice against the dazzle 
of the snow; the pine stumps are capped 
with gigantic mushrooms of snow; the rocks 
are overlaid fifty feet deep; the _ rocks, 
the fallen trees and the lichens to- 
gether, and the dumb white lips curl up to 
the track cut in the side of the mountain, 
and grin there fanged with gigantic icicles. 
You may listen in vain when the train stops 
for the least sign of breath or power among 
the hills. The snow has smothered the 
rivers, and the great looping trestles run 
over what might be a lather of suds in a 
huge wash-tub. The old snow near by is 
blackened and smirched with the smoke of 
the locomotives; and dulness is grateful to 
aching eyes. But the men who live upon 
the line have no consideration for these 
things. At a halting-place in a gigantic 
gorge walled in by the snows, one of them 
reels from a tiny saloon into the middle of 
the track where half a dozen dogs are chas- 
ing a pig off the metals. He is beautifully 
and eloquently drunk. He sings, waves his 
hands, and collapses behind a shunting en- 
gine, while four of the loveliest peaks that 
the Almighty ever moulded look down upon 


him. . 

And, finally, here is a passage about 
the North Pacific which shows us the 
genesis of a poem: 


It [the North Pacific] holds very few pic- 


tures, and the best of its stories—those re- 
lating to seal poaching among the Kuriles 
and the Russian rookeries—are not exactly 
fit for publication. There is a man in Yoko- 
hama who in a previous life burned gal- 
leons with Drake. He is a gentleman ad- 
venturer of the largest and most resource- 
ful kind—by instinct a carver of kingdoms, 
a ruler of men on the high seas, and an in- 
veterate gambler against death. Because he 
supplies nothing more than sealskins to the 
wholesale dealers at home the fame of his 
deeds, his brilliant fights, his more brilliant 
escapes, and his most brilliant strategy will 
be lost among sixty-ton schooners, or told 
only in the mouths of drunken seamen, 
whom none believe. Now, there sits a great 
spirit under the palm trees of the Navigator 
group,* a thousand leagues to the south, 
and he, crowned with roses and laurels, 
strings together the pearls of those parts. 
When he has done with his kingdom down 
there perhaps he will turn to the Smoky 
Seas and the Wonderful Adventures of Cap- 
tain —————. Then there will be a tale 


to listen to, for is it not written: 


Away, by the land of the Japanee, 
Where the paper lanterns grow, 

And the crews of half the navies drink 
In the house of Blood-Street Joe; 

At twilight, when the landward breeze 
Brings up the harbour noise, 

And ebb of Yokohama Bay 
Swings chattering through the buoys, 

In Corstadt’s Naval Dining Rooms 
They tell the tale anew 

Of an open sea and a running fight 

When the Mistral took the Northern Light 
And the Stralsund took the two. 


Herein lies the peculiar interest of 
these letters. For, as many of the earlier 
Indian tales seem, on rereading, to be 
merely preliminary sketches for scenes 
in Kim, so in these impressions of travel 
we repeatedly find hints and pictures 
that later were used in some of the “other 
stories.” They are the note-books of a 
great writer, and the note-books of such 
a one always repay study. 

*The reference is, of course, to Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 








KIPLING’S INDIA 


BY 


ARLEY 


Author of “Jungle Days,’ “The Experiences of an 


MUNSON 


d 1 Me ric an Wo man Physi ian 


in India” 


IN THREE PARTs. 


I 


1e map of India, draw a line from 


1 
} 


ON t 


Lahore southeast to Lucknow ; and an- 
other from Lahore east to Uhibet; con- 
nect the ends of these lines. ‘The en- 


gle will give you what may 


d Kipling’s Anglo-In- 


( losed tri 


led Rudyar 


| ] 
oe Cal 


dia—the India of Mrs. Hauksbee and 
Mrs. Reiver, of the Gadsbys and of 


Wressley of the Foreign Office, in a 
word, the India of tl of men 
and women who flit across the scene in 


the that make up the greater part 
fica : 
Tales the 


of Plain Hills, 


1e scores 


+ 1e 
Stories 


from Under 


the Deodars, and The Story of the 
Gadsby Also within this triangle will 
be found bits of the India of Kim—for 
it was in Lahore that we first found 
him, astride of a gun, and it was through 


| 


Lahore Gate that he and the lama took 


their way southward in the search for 
the River of the Arrow and the Red 
Bull on a Green Field. But principally 


this triangle has to do with Anglo-In- 
ial life rather than native life. 
he subject of these first papers. 
Later, the scribe will 
Border! of 
Carnehan of The Man who 
King, of Jakin and Lew of 
is of the Fore and Aft, thence 
hrough the country of Nick Tarvin of 
The Naulahka, and on through Burma 
and road to Manda- 
lay. 

There are probably many 
readers of Kipling who have 
laid aside 


? 
attempt to take 


4 | 
ind on the trail 


pag A 
along the haunting 


thousand 
at some 


otner 


time or the particular 
hook that happened to be in the hand 
it the moment and asked mentally, 
Just what sort of a place is this Sim- 
la? lo what place in Europe or 


ANGLO-INDIA 


America does it most nearly correspond ? 


is its life, what are its charms, 
hat the reason of its existence?” 
That question tl will 
attempt to answer in a paragraph or 


W 


ie present scribe 


two. And before Simla itself, comes 
the way to Simla. So suppose, for ex- 


India—like 
though with 
M.P. was a 
At 


ample, you are a tourist in 
Pagett, M.P. of the verses, 
lificat for “Pagett, 


liar, and a fluent liar 





ons, 


+} 7 bd } >. 
therewitn. 


iny rate, your ship has left you at Bom- 
bay, and you are proceeding to Simla by 
the Punjaub Express. 


April, the beginning of India’s 
hot weather, when all Anglo-India mi- 
to the Hills. This not the 
for travel on the Plains; the 
stirred the rush of the 
train seem to come from the depths of a 
furn times heated. But the 
coach is arranged to give 

to the hot 
weather traveller. The tiny dressing- 
at the end of the compartment 
provides a cool, comforting wash when- 


grates 1S 
weather 


breezes up by 


urnace seven 
Indian railway 


all the comfort 


possible 


room 1e 


ever desired, and the double roof of the 
oach has a projection on both sides 
vhich acts as a slight shield from the 

n. ‘Heavy shutters and stained glass 


the glare, 
is placed 


in all the windows modify 


W e in one of the windows 


a disk shaped curtain of scented grass 
which can be revolved by means of a 
small handle and which at each revolu- 
tion dips into a concealed basin of water. 
ah 4 mS ee 

| ié alr, cooled Dy Its passage througn 


deli 
1 1 

the coach. 
} 


htfully 
Then, too, 
your coach 
to yourself, so you may lounge as lazily 


as you please on the long leather-cush- 


“urtain, refreshes 
of 


most 


y 


you are al Sure to have 


~~» 
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ioned seats, which, with the addition of 
pillow and rug, make excellent beds at 
night. At almost any station you can 
obtain delicious tea and toast, or, by 
telegraphing ahead, a very good and sub- 
stantial meal. 

Scarcely thirty-three hours after leav- 
ing Bombay, you come to Umballa and 
change there for the branch line to 
Kalka, for Kalka leads to Simla, the 
beloved, “where,” writes Kipling, “all 
things begin and many come to an evil 
end.” 

From Kalka, the little train creeps 
slowly upward, curving round and 
round the mountain for fifty-five miles. 
Below you and almost constantly in 
sight lies the tonga road _ glistening 
vhite in the sunshine. Groups of men 
and drove after drove of camels climb 
slowly up the steep path; while the mail- 
tonga dashes past them at a furious pace. 
Great cactus-trees appear everywhere; 
then at last the pines show dark and rich 
and green close beside you and speak of 
the higher hills. So you pass through 
your one hundred and third tunnel, and, 
seven hours from the time of starting 
you reach Simla pahar, seven thousand 
feet above the sea. 

Only the Viceroy and a few other 
privileged ones may drive in carriages 
at Simla, but there is no lack of con- 
veyances. At the Simla station, a dozen 
bape jhampanies rush toward you 
a merry, bantering group of men, each 
sha impani loud in praise of his own ’rick- 
shaw and equally loud in denunciation 
of the ’rickshaws of his hale A ride 
in a Simla ’rickshaw is a thrilling ex- 
perience. With two of the strong, bare- 
legged jhampanies pushing, and two 
pulling your overgrown “perambilator,” 
you fairly spin along the smooth, nar- 


row path. The jhampanies, delighted 
into greater recklessness by your gasps 
of fear and surprise, whirl you at break- 
neck speed around some sharp corner 


or down a steep path, until with an ex- 
tra flourish they stop at your destina- 
tion. ' 

Peliti’s Hotel is a charming place and 


you will yr well to put up there during 


Be 


In general, you will 
find it much like ot first-class Indian 
hotels. In the large bedrooms, bare of 
all but necessary furnishings, the open 
fireplaces and the absence of mosquito 
curtains show you that you are in the 
Hills. The comfortable sitting-room 
invites you to read and dream in the 
great chairs, and the well-ordered café 
is of never-failing interest, for here, in 
the groups of laughing, faultlessly 
dressed English men and women, you 
find your true Anglo-Indian. Among 
them, the barefooted Indian waiters, in 
white trousers, long coats, and turbans, 
vith wide sashes of bright-coloured silk, 
flit noiselessly to and fro with a ma- 
chine-like devotion to their duties. 
From the veranda of the hotel, there is 
a magnificent view of the Himalayas, 
the great peaks, dark with pines and 
deodars (the Himalayan cypress) sweep- 
ing off into space, range on range, un- 
til limited at last by the snowy moun- 
tains towering twenty-two thousand 
feet above the sea. 

The air is fresh and bracing with just 
the touch of chill, which makes you glad 
of the warmth of a light jacket; and the 
wild roses and honeysuckle, the soft, 

green grass, and the fruit-trees of a tem- 

rate ” lim ate abound on every hand. 
it you cannot forget that you are in 
the ‘Tropics, for, walking along the quiet 
paths, it is no unusual thing to hear a 
crash of branches overhead, as a huge 
grey /angur drops from the trees to the 
ground and scampers away on all fours. 
And the birds, too, are of the South- 
land. Parrots, cockatoos and_ other 

irsh-voiced birds of brilliant plumage, 
and the sweet-voiced little koil charming 


tne ear with its song. 


your stay at Simla. 
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The pleasant cottages of the Anglo- 
Indians, the shops, many of which would 
do credit to London’s greatest shopping 
district, the public buildings, and the 
hotels, are placed on terraces, one above 
the other, all down the steep mountain- 
side. Many of these buildings overlook 

Mall, the social and business centre 


sof Anglo-Indian Simla. This is a broad 


] 
i 


road, like a great, treeless boulevard 
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which slopes up from the Kalka tonga- 
road to the English church, the town 
hall, the post-office, and Jakko Hill, a 
thickly-wooded height rising a thousand 
feet above the town. From the broad 
road, five miles long, which winds 
around the base of Jakko, a branch road 
leads off to the higher Himalayas. Far 
to the north stands Elysium Hill and, 
six miles west of Jakko, at the opposite 
end of the town, are the grassy, treeless 
slopes ot Prospect Hill and stately V ice- 
regal Lodge, the summer home of the 
Viceroy, set well back in beautiful 
grounds. The various Vicereines have 
tried to make their Simla home as Eng- 
lish as possible, and it might be England 
but for the presence of the grinning little 
Ghurkas, the Viceroy’s Guard of Hon- 
our. 

Viceregal Lodge occupies the finest 
view-point in Simla. Down below is a 
lovely little valley, Annandale, where 
the beautiful Annandale roses grow, and 
where the Simla sports are held; and 
somewhat apart stands Jutogh Hill, oc- 
cupied by a battery of artillery. English 
men and women are everywhere, can- 
tering through the Mall or under Jakko 
on horseback, or merrily greeting one 
another from their ’rickshaws. Occasion- 
ally you see Indians of high rank and 
always the Indian working people. Con- 
spicuous among them are the Govern- 
ment chaprassis, with long scarlet coats 
and. wide scarlet and yellow belts, the 
special chaprassi of the Viceroy being 
distingushed from the rest by the Vice- 
roy’s coronet and monogram embroid- 
ered on the breast of his coat. 


II 


In strolling through the town on the 
trail of the Kipling characters, you nat- 
urally begin at the Kalka tonga-road by 
which Mahbub Ali and Kim went up to 
Simla, 
the wandering road, climbing, dipping, and 
sweeping about the growing spurs; the flush 
of the morning laid along the distant snows; 
the branched cacti; tier upon tier the stony 
hillsides; the voices of a thousand water- 


channels; the chatter of the monkeys; the 
solemn deodars, climbing one after another 
with down-drooped branches; the vista of 
the plains rolled out far beneath them; the 
incessant twanging of the tonga-horns and 
the wild rush of the led horses when a tonga 


swung round a curve. 


This tonga road was the scene of As 
the Bell Clinks, in which a lover tells 
of his thoughts and emotions and of how 
the tonga coupling bar gave him sage 
advice in regard to his courtship: 


It was under Khyraghaut I mused :—Sup- 

pose the maid be haughty— 
There are lovers rich—and forty) wait 

some wealthy Avatar? 

“Answer, monitor untiring, ’twixt the ponies 
twain perspiring!” 

“Faint heart never won fair lady,” creaked 
the straining tonga-bar. 

“Can I tell you ere you ask her?” pounded 


slow the tonga-bar. 


Last, the Tara Devi turning, showed the 
lights of Simla burning, 

Lit my little lazy yearning to a fiercer flame 
by far. 

As below the Mall we jingled, through my 
very heart it tingled— 

The reiterated order of the threshing tonga- 
bar:— 

‘Try your luck—you can’t do _ better!” 


twanged the loosened tonga-bar. 


In dn Old Song, another lover brings 


his tonga road into his verse: 


So long as ’neath the Kalka hills 
The tonga-horn shall ring, 
So long as down the Solon dip 
Ihe hard-held ponies swing; 
So long as Tara Devi sees 
The lights o’ Simla town, 
So long as Pleasure calls us up, 
And duty drives us down, 
If you love me as I love you, 
What pair so happy as we two? 


end of the tonga-road, Mrs. Schreider- 
ling met the newly arrived tonga of 
“The Other Man” (Plain Tales from 
the Hills}, who sat in the back seat very 


Under the tonga-ofice lamps at the 


- 
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square and firm, with one hand on the 
awning-stanchion and the wet pouring 
off his hat and moustache, ...— 
dead.” Then off to the west and Vice- 
regal Lodge, the scene of numerous Kip- 
ling tales. It was here that Mellish, the 
inventor, explained to the curious and 
half-amused Viceroy the wonders of “A 
Germ Destroyer” (Plain Tales from the 
Hills), which so effectually broke up the 
entire Viceregal household. 

At Viceregal Lodge, Miss Haverley 
in “Only a Subaltern” (Under the Deo- 
dars), gave her heart to Bobby Wick, 
the young Subaltern who so thoroughly 
won the love and admiration of his men 
that when he drifted away ‘‘on the easy 
tide of Death,” Private Dormer ex- 
pressed the sentiments of everybody who 
had known Bobby Wick, in the emphatic 
words, 


2 


Bloomin’ orf’cer: Hangel! Bloomin’ 





Hangel! That's wot ’e is! 

THE ROAD DOWN ELYSILUM HILL. IT WAS HERE 
The Supreme Legislative Council of rHAT, IN “THE PHANTOM ’RICKSHAW,” DR. 
HEATHERLEGH DECIDED THAT JACK PANSAY 
WAS EITHER MAD OR DRUNK. FOR FIVE MIN- 
UTES PANSAY, ON HORSEBACK, HAD BEEN 
rALKING THE COMMONPLACES OF THE DAY 
rO THE THING THAT WAS QUITE INVISIBLE 
TO OTHER EYES 


India were sitting in state at Viceregal 


Lodge when little Tod of ‘“*Tod’s 
Amendment” (Plain Tales from the 
Hills) broke in upon their solemn de- 
liberations with his wild appeals for 
them to help him control his goat Moti 
who was dragging Tod, much against 
his will, over the lawn and across the 
flower-beds. At a dance at Viceregal 
Lodge, you meet NIrs. Hauksbee, the 
“Stormy Petrel,” 


a little, brown, thin, almost skinny woman, 
with big, rolling, violet-blue eyes, and the 
sweetest manners in the world, .. . clever, 
witty, brilliant, and sparkling beyond most 
of her kind; but possessed of many devils 


of malice and mischievousness. 





/ She attended this special dance as the 
SIMLA FROM THE TARA DEVI result of the clever forgery of her friend 
LAST, THE TARA DEVI TURNING SHOWED THE ‘[’arrion of “Consequences” (Plain Tales 
LIGHTS OF SIMLA BURNING. ’ ; 

= from the Hills), for whom she won fa- 

LIT MY LITTLE LAZY GLARING TO A FIERCER a 
FLAME BY FAR, vour and fortune Dy miraculously turn- 

j 
“AS THE BELL CLINKS” ing the wheels of the mighty East In- 
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dian Government. ‘Three and—an Ex- 
tra” (Plain Tales from the Hills) tells 
of another dance which Mrs. Hauksbee 
attended at Viceregal Lodge when she 
struggled with Bremmil’s wife for Brem- 
mil’s attention and was ignominiously 
defeated. Before you return to the cen- 
tre of town, you must visit Annandale, 
always the sporting ground of Simla. In 
the days when archery used to be the 
favourite pastime there, Kitty Beighton 
fr of “Cupid’s Arrows” (Plain Tales from 
the Hills) shot her way out of her un- 
satisfactory connection with Barr-Sag- 
gott and into the happiness of true love. 
Retracing your steps to the end of 
the tonga-road, you go down a slope to 
the Combermere Bridge, near the left 
railing of which Jack Pansay, staring 
with drawn, white face and horror-filled 
eyes, saw for the first time, The Phan- 
tom “Rickshaw, “four jhampanies_ in 
‘mag-pie’ livery, pulling a yellow-pan- 
elled, cheap, bazaar ’rickshaw,” in which 





THE HIMALAYAS FOR WHICH THE LAMA EX- 
PRESSED HIS OVERPOWERING HOMESICKNESS IN 





sat Agnes Keith-W essington, her hand- THE CRY, “OH, THE HILLS AND THE SNOW 
kerchief in hand, her golden head bowed UPON THE HILLS!”—“KIM” 
" 
“THE SOLEMN DEODARS, CLIMBING ONE AFTER ANOTHER WITH DOWN-DROOPED BRANCHES” —‘KIM” 
‘ 
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on her breast, and her tremulous voice forgive me, Jack, and let’s be friends 
pleading, “Jack, Jack, darling! It’s again!”  Peliti’s Hotel is here and it 
some hideous mistake, I’m sure. Please was into Peliti’s café that Pansay 
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SIMLA THE HILLSIDI HERI \k rHE COTTAGES OF THI ANGLO-INDIANS WHO 
ARE ABLE TO GET AWAY FROM THE HEAT AND DUST STORMS OF THE INDIAN 
DESERT HERE WAS THE HOUSE OF MRS. HAUKSBEE, THI STORMY PETREL,”’ 
WHICH SHE SHARE!) FOR A TIME WITH MRS. MALLOWI HERE, ON THRE! 
FOURTHS JACK BARRETT’S MONTHLY SCREW, REMAINED MRS. BARRETT, TO 
CONSOLE THE OTHER MAN AND TO MOURN HER HUSBAND’S SUBSEQUENT 
DEATH AT QUETTA “FIVE LIVELY MONTHS AT MOST.” HERI roo, IN TH 
PREHISTORIC DAYS 





WAS THE LITTLE HOUSE OF DELILAH ABERYSWITH, “A 
LADY-—-NOT TOO YOUNG—WITH A PERFECT TASTE IN DRESSES, AND A BADLY 
BITTED TONGUE.” ABOVE A BEYOND ARE THE “WOODED HEIGHTS OI 


SIMLA” OF “THI [ASOT 
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on her breast, and her tremulous voice forgive me, Jack, and let’s be friends 


pleading, “‘Jack, Jack, darling! It’s again!”  Peliti’s Hotel is here and it 
some hideous mistake, I’m sure. Please was into Peliti’s café that Pansay 
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LAHORE, THE 


BAZAAR WHERE 
OF HIS IRISH BLANDISHMENTS, 


KIM, BY REASON 
AND HIS ROUT 
BULL, WON FROM THE 
\ WARM MEAI 


OF THE BRAHMINEE 
LOW-CASTE VEGETABLE SELLER 
FOR HIMSELF AND HIS LAMA 


rushed, halt-fainting, to get the cherry 
brandy which should dispel the terrible 
illusion. It will be remembered that 
Mrs. Hauksbee and Mr. Bremmil of 
‘Three and—an Extra” tiffined at Pe- 
liti’s under the shocked gaze of the 
Simla public, while Mrs. Bremmil 
stayed at home turning over her dead 
baby’s frocks and crying into the empty 
cradle. Just above is Hamilton’s shop 
where Jack Pansay bought the engage- 
ment ring for Kitty Mannering. Now 
we are on the Mall, where Pansay used 
to walk beside the Phantom ’Rickshaw, 
deep in conversation with his “ghostly 
Light-o’-Love,” “to the unspeakable 
imazement of the passersby.” Mrs. 
Schreiderling, mourning vainly for her 
dead love, ““The Other Man,” “used to 
and down the Mall on that 
shocking bad saddle looking as if she ex- 
pected to meet some one round the cor- 
minute.” On _ the Mall, 


trot up 


ner every 
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“Wressley of the Foreign Office” (Plain 
Tales from the Hills), “the known, 
honoured, and trusted man among men,” 
lost his heart to Tillie Venner, “‘a frivo- 
lous, golden-haired girl who used to tear 
about Simla Mall on a high, rough 
Waler, with a blue velvet jockey-cap 
crammed over her eyes,’—the girl with 
a pretty lisp, the girl who did not un- 
derstand. 

The miraculous shop of Lurgan Sa- 
hib, Kim’s mysterious friend, is on the 
Mall, with its collection of horrid and 
devil-dance masks and dra- 
peries, quaint ornaments, and Oriental 
weapons of war. Near the upper part 
of the Mall is the English church where 
Minnie ‘Threegan, “Little Feather- 
weight” (The Story of the Gadsbys), 
“not afraid with any amazement,” was 
married to Captain Gadsby. 

At the end of the Mall is the Post- 
ofhice, where the Tertiam Quid (‘At 


grotesque 


Stietee 





THE “WONDERFUL WALLED 
CITY OF LAHORE,” THROUGH WHICH KIM AND 
THE LAMA PASSED ON THEIR SEARCH FOR THE 
RIVER OF THE ARROW AND THE RED BULL ON 
\ GREEN FIELD—“KIM” 


AN OLD GATE IN 
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“TIBETAN DEVIL-DANCE MASKS . . . HORNED MASKS, SCOWLING MASKS, 
AND MASKS OF IDIOTIC TERROR”—‘KIM” 


LAHORE, KIM’S CITY. A VIEW FROM THE FORT. LAHORE WAS ALSO THE “CITY OF DREADFUL NIGHT” 
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5 


the Pit’s 


“deadlily lea 


Mouth’’) and the Man’s Wife 


rned and evil-instructed” 


used to mail a 7 ly letter to the Man, 
then stewing 1 > Plains on two hun- 
dred 1 Ipees a m fi (tor “i allowed his 


hundred and fifty), and in 
a silk banian Here 
on the Mall, Strickland, disguised as 
‘Miss Youghal’s Sais” (Plain Tales 
from the Hills), begged his friend for 

Pe . > oe ae 

DOx oT cCheroots [his Was Our Old 


ren Strickland £{ the 
friend Strickland of the 


wite eight 


and cotton trousers. 


Police, whom 

and could not 

“feared and re- 

spected by the natives from the Ghor 

Ji unma Mu “a quiet, 

-Spare, "bl ck-eyed— 
+ 


IKINg OF 


people did not understand 


appreciate, Who Was 


] 1 
dark young fe llow 


1 1 1: 
and, when he was not thi some- 


ry interesting compan- 


i¢ 
ion.” Simla Club stands on a terrace 


It was there that 


1 é is scene with the Gen- 
eral, rushed in he Club in the clothes 
of Miss Youghal’s sais and galloped off 
again with half the Club’s wardrobe on 
his back, to the house of “old Yo hal” 


1 1 


> } omen i % -* atte 
and happiness. “The Colonel and Platte, 
t , di ng al 
( langed the “Watches of the Night” at 
Bae Comal 11 A. ae 
the Simia Club, whereby arose a compli- 
: ; Ha 
cation of circumstances which gave Mrs 
Larkyn, rignteously indignant with the 
‘ 7 : , . “4 1 
Colonel’s wife, a chance to avenge the 
, ‘ : 
wrongs of her friends. At the Club you 


Jack Pansay of The Ph 


again meet 


tom “Rickshaw. Here, after the doc- 
tor’s explanation of “fits,” Pansay recog- 
nised the fact that for the rest of his 


natural life he would be among but not 
of his fellows. 

“The Foundry,” the cottage of Mrs. 
Hauksbee and Mrs. Mallowe, 
looks the Mall. From the veranda of 
Foundry” Mrs. Hauksbee and 


also over- 


“The 
Mrs. M: llowe looked down on the 
‘ ] £ ¢: ] i y ined arrperane 
world of Simla and gossiped concerning 


there, when the “education” was com- 


pl ( Mrs. Hauksbee wept out her 
chagrin 1d disappointment into the 
sympathetic ears of hag Mallowe. 


> Wom: n ig 
the ‘oa pri Piste 


( Unde r 


that gives us 


1 


better than any other the noble, womanly 
ide of Mrs. Hauksbee’s nature in her 
patient nursing of little Dora—“The 
Fo rag ll figures again as the scene of 
> Dora’s pe ‘ril, With the child chok- 

1g to death and her mother and Mrs. 
Hauksbee helpless with fright, the 
‘Dowd” administered the 
di a cool head and 
steady hand, — received the remorseful 
n . Bent and Mrs. Hauks- 
vee. Over ray teacups at “The Foun- 
dry,” Mrs. Hauksbee, who saved young 
Peythroppe of “Kidnapped” (Plain 
Tales from the Hills) from marriage 
with the “impossible” Miss Castries, 
again came to the iided 
youth, when she snatched Pluffles from 
he vampire hold of Mrs. Reiver, the 
woman about whom there was “noth- 
dress,’’—the 


ing good unless it was her 
me Mrs. Reiver, by the way, who fig- 
the story “In Error” (Plain 
from the Hills), as the uncon- 


us saviour of Moriarty. 
II] 


Leaving Mall, you come to Jakko 
Hill, guarding the town on the east. It 


steppe ‘din, 


cine with 


rescue of a misgt 





is near Jakko, just below the Town 
Hall, that Kim met the Hindu boy sent 
to guide him to the house of Lurgan 


Together they set off through the mysteri- 
ous dusk, full of the noises of a city below 
the hillside, and the breath of a cool wind 


Jakko, 


house lights 


in deodar-crowned shouldering the 


stars. The 


level made, as it were, 


scattered on ev ery 
a double firmament. 
S 


belonged to the 
poken English 


me were fixed, others 


, : " 1 
kshaws of careless, open-s 


folk, going out to dinner. 


All — i les round Jakko Hill. 
“A Ballad e of Jakko Hi 11” 
reathes of the spirit of social life at 


Woman, behold out 


Has clean departed; 


ancient state 
and we see 
"Twas Idleness we took for Fate 
That bound light bonds on you and me. 
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ye 


Amen! Here ends the comedy 
Where it began in all good will, 
Since Love and Leave together flee 


As driven mist on Jakko Hill! 


A favourite place for the 
of the = 

Jakko Road. Jack 
Mannering were riding 
Jakko when, after Pansay’s 
groun led hope of relief from “the Hor- 
ror,” he saw the Phantom ’Rick- 
shaw ; dragged Kitty by the wrist up to 
revealed, in 


# 
Phantom 
the whole story 


appearance 
’Rickshaw” was the 

Pansay and Kitty 
together round 
well- 


aga in 
where the stood: 


the insanity of his terror, 


of his relations with Mrs. Wessington; 
and received Kitty’s dismissal in the 
lash of her riding-whip across his face. 
It was on the Jakko Road, too, that 


Pansay begged the ghost of Agnes Wes- 


sington to explain the meaning of her 


endless persecution of him, and there he 
had his answer and walked by her side 
as he might have walked “by the side 
of any living woman’s ‘rickshaw, deep 
in conversation.” 

On the Jakko Road, you —= meet 

ith Mrs. Hauksbee. It was while her 
rickshaw loitered =r that 


und Takko 


) 
iksbee in F ping? Education of 


Mrs. Ha 





Otis Yeere,” preached t is Yeere the 
Great Gospel of Conceit. a Me Hauks- 
bee was riding round Jakko with the 


1 
: 
Hawley Boy when she met 


Master” 


appearance — inspired Mrs. 


“Danc- 


in and the ‘‘Dowd,” whose 


unkempt 


y 


Hauksbee, when next she saw her bosom 


end, Mrs. Mallowe, to a vas 


of scornful wit. TI : Jakko ee als sO 


amount 


knew well the “Man's Wife’ and the 
“Tertiam Quid” (“At the  Pit’s 
Mout h wd F ind Jakko Road overlooks 
the little English cemetery where the 
Tertiam Quid” gazed down into the 
rrave which was so soon to become his 


‘ ari ays Reg 
own, “nasty and cold—horribly cold. 
This Cemet 


down the glen,” of 


ery is tne rest 


‘Possibilities,” 


. ] 
cool mouse 


His place torget other 


Have bou 


him; men 


ght his ponies, guns, and traps. 


His fortune is the Great Perhaps 


And that cool rest-house down the glen, 


India 


Whence 
Our 
Shall 


Sweep on to dinner, 


he shall 


mundane 


hear, as spirits may, 
; , 

revel on the height, 
watch each fl ’rickshaw-light 


ashing 


dance, and play. 


The Cemetery figures 


again in ‘“‘An 
Old Song,” as “‘those g ti 


im ols ade S bel LOW. 


Where heedless of the flying hoof 
And clamour overhead, 

Sleep, with the grey-langur for guard 
Our very scornful Dead. 

Aw ay off beyond Jakko, the snow- 
crowned amg tell us of ne 
‘Far and far in the hills,” Kim and his 
mild old ‘a and Hurree Babu adven- 
tured, the lama always longing for 
higher and yet higher hills. “Oh, the 
hills, and the snow upon the hills!’ was 
pees os ose 


nis yearning cry while the plainsm en 
keep pace with him as 


tried in vain te 
‘ from the 


steady, « 
strode 


your way al 


with strokes 
Ww ards.” 


Simla, 


riving 
loins, he 
On 


not forget 


out you must 


ball-room, 


lov ed by 


Benmore, once a 
and 
Simla for old 


r’s Litany” is a 


now a Government office, 
resident ot 


Lover 


g-time 
sake’s sake. ‘““The 


¢ 


witness to this affection: 


Eves of blue—the Simla Hills 


Silvered with the moonlight hoar; 
Pleading of the waltz that thrills, 
Dies and echoes 

Mabel,” 


Glamour, wine, 


round Benmore. 


“Officers,” “Good-bye,” 
and witchery— 
On my soul’s sincerity, 


“Love like ours can never die!” 


Plea of the Simla 
intive indi 


from a ball-room 


Dancers” ex- 


enation when 


ito a nment ofhce: 
Too late, alas! the song 
To remedy the wrong:— 
The rooms are taken from us, swept and 


garnished for their fate 


But 


Shall 


these tear besprinkled pages 


attest to future ages 


That ‘we cried against the crime of it—too 


late, alas! too late! 


Kipling’s India 


And, regarding the dead comrade in 
“Possibilities,” we read, 


Benmore shall woo him to the ball 
With lighted rooms and braying band; 
And he shall hear and understand 


“Dream Faces” better than us all. 
Miss Hollis of the quiet grey 
suddenly from the spell of 
“The Bisara of Pooree’ (Plain Tales 
from the Hills), learned at Benmore her 
terrible mistake and withdrew from her 
Pack. Jenmore was 

still a ballroom when Strickland (‘Miss 
Youghal’s Sais’) used to wait 


for Miss Youghal: 


eyes, 


released 


engagement to 


outside 


Strickland’s 


dured on wet nights, hearing the music and 


account of the agony he en- 


seeing the lights in “Benmore,” with his 


a waltz and his head in a 


toes tingling for 


horse-blanket, is rather amusing. 


Hill, Heatherlegh, “Simla’s best 


met Jack Pansay, 
°c ertothl 


1g to the WisibDie occu- 


KIN 
P and 


which the 


"Rickshaw, 


: 
down below the Ridge on 


pant of the hantom 


hurch stands, on the Blessing- 
on Lower Road, Agnes saved the lives 
of Pansay and the Doctor. 

Climbing steeply downward below 
to the Lower Bazaar, 


Mahbub Ali (Kim), 


English cl 


+ 


you come 


, ae 
the Simia home oi 


that climbs up 
Hall at an 
1 4 


angle of forty-five. A man who knows his 


the crowded rabbit-warren 


from the valley to the Town 


way there can defy all the police of India’s 


summer capital, so cunningly does veranda 


communicate with veranda, allev-way with 
alley-wav, and_ bolt-hole with bolt-hole. 
Here live those who minister to the wants 
of the city—jhampanis who pull the pretty 


ladies’ ‘rickshaws by night and gamble till 


the dawn, grocers, oil-sellers, 


priests, pickpockets, and 


curio-venders, 


fire-wood dealers 


Government; here 


native emplovees of the 


are discussed by courtesans all the things 


which are supposed to be profoundest secrets 


of the India Council: and here gather all 


the sub-sub-agents of half the native States. 


> 
Ww 


IV 


Leaving Simla, and making your way 
down to the Plains, you again meet with 
memories of Kim at Lucknow, where 
Kim went “up to the Gates of Learn- 


” 


ing. Lucknow is the scene of the fa- 
mous siege in the Mutiny, of which the 
ruined Residency, battered and torn, with 
the “banner of England” always flying 
from “the topmost roof,” is a pathetic 
monument. ‘The city, once the capi- 
tal of ly modern, 
with wide, beautiful parks scattered here 
and there and great buildings, richly 
ornamented—a city of kings, all green 
and white and gold. In the old days, 
the gates of the public parks were set 
with jewels, and one of the streets was 
paved with silver. The Great Imam- 
bara, in which stood the silver throne, 
bears witness to the magnificence of the 
Kings of Oude. The Great Imambara, 
built for a shrine in which to celebrate 
the Mahorum, the famous Mohammedan 
New Year’s festival, is a most imposing 
halls of tesselated 
le surrounding an open court. An- 


Oude, is comparative 


structure, with vast 
mar] 
other building, specially noticeable, is the 
Chutter Munzil, once the king’s harem, 
now used as a Club House and Public 
Library, whose great domes look like 
golden umbrellas. 
The native bazaars of Lucknow are 
thoroughly old-world and Oriental. The 
arrow streets reek with the inde- 
cribable odour of native India, an op- 
pressive but not altogether disagreeable 
ombination of cheap tobacco, rancid 
utter, garlic, ie powder, 
and cocoanut oil with jasmine, 
and musk. ‘The _ shop-keepers 
lounge lazily amid their wares piled up 
on the floor of their little box-like stalls, 
and the gaunt pariah dogs sniff here and 
there in their occupation of city scaven- 
gers. A drive through Lucknow, seeing 
what Kim saw from his ticca-gharri, and 
we heartily endorse Kim’s words, “a fair 


1 > 


citvy—a beautiful city! 


onions, Currie 
roses, 


spic a 3 


There is no city—except Bombay, the 


queen of all—more beautiful in her garish 
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Pos > +} ef milomn . 7 » hk . . 
whether you see her i ge. Close by, in the Art 

the bridg er the river, or the top \l the lan and the curator of 
f the Imambara, looking down on the gilt t n t} io] 


] f } : 
{ I { 7), e€ OTiginal OF Whom 1S 
rellas of t Chutter Munzil, and the DI 1 to be M 


py Ir. Lockwood Kipling, 
ees in which the town is bedded. Kings Rudyard Kipling’s father, discussed the 
have ad d her with fantastic buildings, id | t f the Buddhist re 
€ | d | l cha 111es, ¢ i! umed ner ] l Ki \ \ ) his f T 8) the 
\ s, and drenched her with t é sion of the lama 
1 S] s ( e ot ill id es NX 


: lle Ol might ive d vn it! Zola could 
, —e . 1 : 1 as ° : ° 
iD, Was AIM me and - 





i it—this ectacle of sleeping thou 
‘Citv of Dreadful Night.” This old fs in tl ht and in the shadow 
valled city with its thirteen mass! f the Moon. 7 roof-tops are crammed 

5 n of great importance since with n \ n, and children; and the 
| VS oT Hi idui m and flo [- is 1] ot Ind t isl il le noises. They 
| ficently during the reign of e restle in the City of Dreadful Night; 
Grand NM ls. It is now the cen- ls wonder The marvel is that the 
tre t and | P t I raze intent it 
t P | é tv ist 1 multitud ( s hat they a i] 
Cent l \l s ? ind Scl l of \ t as i d ght crowd t 
\ he m« 1 resid 1 | he t i Everywhere, in tl 
| $ ul ( ] . +e n ] t ( itch tl epers 
S I t-dav civil \ f to and f s} their beds and 
t t pal ind Hind é ng tl In the pit-like court 
t | i ( | r ird | there is the same move- 
1 oa ; ‘ 
| io ¢ n t tin of I \ | » tt a 
Mies and of } : One of @ 
) I ow l asa cl h, was tl I re are much like 
Se ee eee | ~ It was in the Mote 
Ak 1 the slight susp that le sell Kim his first meal 
ful to him w he | ] ( ir the railway 
| f : 1 ¢ ted ¢ K Nera the scene 
; Zam-Zammeh, the great gun of Kim’s first e Geent Gare 
| t \ t MM ‘ n \l i} A] ae 1 Car? to 
M edan_ conquest Che K Serai is a 
lred years ago. Lahore is a ta 
| i the railr vad station s | lit huge, ope square over against the railway 
f ¢ n 1 he ll ed is a tort if ne ] tatior Ss 1 Ww h arched cloisters 
where the camel and horse caravans put 
Onur Greet limy e of Kim is pl vine yn their ret 1 from Central Asia. Here 
ki of-the istle atop ot the in 7 n were all manner f Northern folk, tending 

Zammeh, that “fire-breathing dragon,” tethered ponies and kneeling camels; load- 

t reen-bronze pi e “which i ing and unloading bales and bundles; draw- 
, s first of the conqueror’s loot. ing water for the evening meal at the creak- 
Here he meets the lama, and here begins ing well wind 


ilasses: piling grass before the 
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shrieking, wild-eyed stallions; cuffiing the 


surly caravan dogs; paying off camel driv- 
ers; taking on new grooms; swearing, shout- 
ing, arguing, and chaffering in the packed 
square. The cloisters, reached by three or 
four masonry steps, made a haven of refuge 
Most of 


traders, as we rent the 


around this turbulent sea. them 


were rented to 


arches of a viaduct; the space between pillar 
and pillar being bricked or boarded off into 
which guarded by heavy 


rooms, were 


wooden doors and cumbrous native pad- 


loc ks. 


If, like Kim and the lama, you take 
a night train from Lahore, you come 
to “the fort-like railway station, black 
in the end of night,” and see what Kim 
and the lama saw, “the electrics sizzling 


over the goodsyard where day and night 
they handle the heavy northern traffic,” 
and the 


gigantic stone hall paved, it seemed, with 


the sheeted dead—third-class passengers 
who had taken their tickets overnight and 
were sleeping in the waiting-rooms. All 
hours of the twenty-four are alike to Orien- 
tals, and their passenger traffic is regulated 


accordingly. 


then, when the train roars in, the sleep- 
ers springing to life, 
with clamour and 


filled 


shoutings, cries of water and sweetmeat ven- 


and the station 
ders, shouts of native policemen, and shrill 
yells of women gathering up their baskets, 


their families, and their husbands. 


Part II of Dr. Munson’s series on Kipling’s “India” will deal with the Borderland 


and the Desert. 
King, and his Companion, tell of the p 


TreSCuUEe; 


It will go over the roads travelled by the Man who Would be 


where Wee Willie Winkie rode to the 


of the battleground where the little drummer boys, Lew and Jakin, died while 


playing “The British Grenadiers,” and where, inspired by their heroic death, the 
regiment came back to the charge to find that an Afghan attacked is far less danger- 
ous than an Afghan attacking. It will tell also of the country of “The Strange Ride 


of Morrowbee Jukes,” 


and of the scenes of ia The Naulahka.”’ 


THE AMERICAN NOVEL IN GERMANY 


BY GRACE 
For some years past we have been con- 
cerning ourselves eagerly, and with a cer- 
tain amount of sensitiveness, with the re- 
ception given by the English public to 
our American literary endeavours, be it 
as novel or as play. It might prove in- 
teresting to go still further afield, and 
ask how our national literature fares at 
the bar of public opinion in 
where we have to overcome not only a 
difference in gods, but the I 


greater obD- 
stacle of an alien tongue. 


countries 


When we 
present our wares to the criticism of an- 
other nation in the disguise of a transla- 
tion, then comes the test of how much 


ISABEL COLBRON 


bears the universal appeal of true art, 
and of how much is sufficiently national 
to be instructive and enlightening, to 
bridge the gulfs of racial misunder- 
standing. By such a test we sieve out 
the residue of what, at home, appeals only 
to the fad of the moment and means 
nothing Therefore, the question 
as to how our American “best sellers” of 
this and yesteryear fare in Germany 
might prove not only interesting but in- 
structive as well. 

There are several points of view from 
which the investigation must be made. 
We must find out how the books which 


else. 
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re favourites with American readers 
| 1 


ve met the approval otf the German 
1 + ] +! ) : } 
p Vv ese ed oO em mn tie 
1 1 } } 
i | f) . n n \ it meas ¢ 
wwe been best sellers when pub 
ed in the German translation. Were 
i a 
V l ivy W 1 Tore n OKS ) Ame 
} e first pre Tt wo ld ¢ = 
~ 
e ( ++ " | ’ the Ey Ish-spe ik y 
nort , ‘ noniulat y } hot feu 
p ) ) ( popul m read vbDut e\ 
| | 
books 1n foreign tongue. In Ger- 


, 
D ers of it ] y do not import for 
7 | 
¢ ] { s, particularly not Ame 
‘ 
- ‘ke of fiction. to anv . extent 
17 1 ’ 7 | 
(Dur Pp ymIsners nave so iif r ex] rf 
, , - 
trade to Germanv that it een tn 
mn the sum of 1 r production | 
1° * 17 ? 
German | sh-reading public is served 
7 | " 
mainly through the medium of the 
l I Zz . 1a l€ records o 
» P : | 7° 7 
that enterpr | firm furnish a reliabd 
7 | 


Germany 
when it calls for fiction written in Eng- 


cuide as to popular taste in 


That we Americans are comparative 
newcomers in the field is shown by the 
fact that four 
English 

Tauchnitz lists to sixty-seven Americans. 


But it is characteristic of a 


hundred and 


novelists are 


twenty-two 
recorded on the 


coming 
change that t 


ie proportion of American 
] 


books is larger in the ne atalogues. 
In the Tauchnitz list—as well as in the 
lists of translations with which we shall 
have to do later—Bret Harte reigns su- 
“When in doubt play Bret 
Harte, with Mark Twain as second 
<P : 


choice”’ would be the advice of one who 


west cat 


preme. 


knows the field to a publisher desiring to 
issue works of American fiction in Ger- 
many, either in the original or in a trans- 
lation. Bret Harte and Mark Twain, 

it] somewhat in the 


with the Californian 
lead, are still “‘best sellers” in Germany 


1e through several « ons. 

Next omes Mark Twain with 
twenty-f volumes, taking in the very 
| t ks l r the “Essay on 


Christian Science, and on Shakespeare. 


, ; 
\merican humour of to-day and to-mor- 
» te laa in nokine its wer ite Cox 

Vv IS SLOV I nak tS Way Into i 

' 1 , ° ° 7 

a . hut NMark lwa nis always popu- 
here is no doubt that Mr. Clem 

.s f i 2 
t Ss re ae e ( l ( two in Ber- 
1, some fitteen oO twentv years b K 
tin ] rene ve ] erest n nis be ks 


naco pl ous a ivourite person 
ty in literary and social circles. He 
o much of a leged chat 
ter that he ld sz tever he wished 
to about the German language without 
ofte many friends to whom that 
S native. While there is little 
difference in popularity among the va- 
s works of Bret Harte, Huckleberry 
Finn and Tom Sawyer outdistance ali 
the other Twai k s general fa 
ourite 


A ( Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich hold their own well, Little 
Women and Marjorie Daw being good 
sellers in the T hnitz edition. Marion 
and W. D. Howells 


‘ored a success of esteem with the few 


have 


rl } tart ther are renre + | 
WOrkKS DY which they ire represented. 


i! troducing Mr. 


Howells in the original English to the 


But the experiment of 


German p has evidently not war- 
ranted any ¢ nuance of it since I90S5. 
Ambrose Bierce is represented by one 


enry James has re- 
s treatment. Ger- 
leads among American 
vomen writers, as the Tauchnitz edition 
i 1 of her books. But 
1 the widespread 
by Little Lord 
serious rival to 


volume only, but H 


renerol 


popularity attair 
Fauntleroy. The \ 
Mrs. Burnett’s book has appeared in the 
the person of “Rebecca 
Farm.” Kate Douglas 
h is rapidly 
German readers 





last year or so in 
of Sunnybrook 
Wiegin’s 


winning the hearts of 


charming heroine 


The 


both in the 


translation. 


1 


original English and in the 


Lafcadio Hearn has won serious atten- 
tion and a fair mea popular fa- 
well in Germany. Richard 
Davis scores with Gallagher, 
sales and 
The Williamsons are 


1 


for Tauchnit 


sure of 
vour as 
Harding 
both in the Tauchnitz 
man translations 


Ger- 


read- 


appears 


a new acquaintance 


ers. Ay Friend the Chauffeur 
to be the favourite. The late Frank 
Norris is represented by The Octopus 
ind The Pit, while Jack London, much 
discussed, praised or reviled, . appears 
with most of his later works in Tauch- 
nitz. Another writer of yesterday, Rich- 
ard He 
, 


snry Savage, made for himself a 


ood position in German favour and has 
1 record of sixteen volumes in ‘Tauch- 
nitz. — Wharton is represented 


> House of Mirth and 
Fruit of = Tree, and has not as yet 


into German 


only by 


Ihe popularity of a book in the 
e appearance, and also on 
pau 
translation. When we 


+ 


come to consider the 


of it, 


popularity, or 


won by the German versions of 


American novels, we find some amusing 
contradictions. But they are contradic- 
ions under which German authors have 
to suffer also. There is a distinct and 
apparently unbridgeable gulf between 
what is considered ‘“‘literature”’ in Ger- 


many and what is merely popular fic- 
tion. The line has not 
definitely here and often a work of the 
latter class, throug 1 
will command the attention of 
erary 
the Genus critic is 





But the German species of 
caemereiie "The 
inexorable. he 


critic. 





same literary journals which come out 
strong in praise 
full meed 
Hawthorne, 
will serious discussion 
concerning ‘Thoreau’s /alden—these 
same journals turn with cold scorn from 
vriters. Until a few years 
ago American literature, in its modern 
form, began and ended with Bret Harte 
and Mark ‘Twain as far as they 


classics, which 
Emerson, 
to-day 


ot our 
give of praise to 
Poe—which even 


p! int columns of 
our 


newer 


were 
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\ short decade ago the 
writer of this article made a timid at- 
interest in the 
Berlin press and public for some of our 
newer writers. ‘he attempt 
form of newspaper articles on 
Norris, Gertrude Atherton and Hamlin 
Garland, just to mention a few. A 
translation by tl e writer of one of Mr. 
Garland’s Mi dle West stories we as pub- 
lished in ; a. daily, and a native 

lator of ability, Mrs. Lise Landau, 
wife of the editor of the Borsen-Courier, 
vas inspired to German version 
\Atherton’s Senator North. But 


concerned. 
+ 1 
tempt to awaken 


some 


1 , 
took the 


Frank 


trans 


make a 


the effort was exerted several years too 
1 y 1 " . 
early. It would be much easier to do 


German lit 


e same thing 


erary 
criticism is slowly awakening to the fact 
a number of yet em writ- 
popular wit! 


as well as 


now. 


newer 
bec ome 


] : + lat 
iders in transia ion 


1 the « inal. The greater part of 
them have made their way howesh the 
medium of the various ‘‘Collections,” 
published by a number of firms. These 
low priced, paper covered | 00ks, be they 


far and 
Germany. 
pink books of the “Reclam 
known all over 
id their catalo; yue 1s a vood 
‘l assICc al lit 
“poem Taal 
trifle more 
and somewhat larger in form, 
under the head of popu- 
The Engelhorn 
of modern fic- 
st seller’? works 


fiction or classics, are 
the heaviest sellers in 
brary” are 
the world ar 
he best modern and <¢ 

erature of all countries. The 
and Hendel collections are 
‘xpensive ] 
ut still come 
ar low-price editions. 
ibrary makes a specialty 
ion. The American “be 
of fiction are sold to such a large extent 
through the medium of Libraries 
that the few books published separately 
by other firms cannot compare in num- 
bers or results with them. But there 
number of American writers who 
sufficiently popular in 
Germany to induce publishers to issue 
some of their works in a more expensive 
form. 

Chief among these, 
popular Libraries, we 


Harte. 


these 


are a 


lave proved 


as W ell as in the 
find again Bret 
Thirteen of his works have been 
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into German and some of 

them are in each of the collections, no- 
re 

tably the Argonauts and several volumes 


translated 


of short stories For, incidentally, it 
may be remarked that German readers 


like volumes of short stories and the 


German publishers are not afraid to is- 
sue them. ‘There are seven or eight of 
the Bret Harte books published in more 
expensive editions, and even the Engel- 
horn Library, purporting to deal only in 
the very newest fiction, has published six 
or seven volumes of Bret Harte. Mark 
‘Twain, represented mainly by Huckle- 
Finn and Tom Sawyer, can be 
found in the Reclam, Kiirschner and 
Hendel collections, although the Engel- 
horn library omits them. But Mark 
‘Twain is as well represented as Bret 
Harte in higher priced volumes by lead- 
i My O fhe tal ii ife, by 
Richard Henry Savage, made a striking 
hit some years ago and still sells well 
in the cheaper editions. 

Little Lord Fauntleroy, under his 
German name of Der kleine Lord, suc- 
in various styles of publication 
and is still a standby in the cheaper edi- 
tions, being in great demand as a Christ- 
mas gift book. For the latter purpose, 
however, as well as in general popularity, 
Rebekka vom Sonnenbachhof (which is 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm in her 
German dress) is running Little Lord 
Fauntleroy a close second, is in fact lead- 
ing in the list of sales for the last year. 
The German public has taken these two 
childhood to its heart with 
equal affection. Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
and Ben Hur still find favour in the 
cheaper editions, in form for use in 
and as Christmas gift books at 
The Lew Wallace book has 
been gaining recently on its older rival. 
Gallagher has been well liked in its Ger- 
man garb, and of books of a more recent 
date we find My Friend the Chauffeur, 
by the Williamsons, and In the Bishop’s 
by Miriam Nicholson, praised 
Herman Knicker- 


be ry 


1 


ing publishers. 


ceeded 


1 “13 . 
Classics of 


schools, 


a low price. 


Carriage, 
and recommended. 
bocker Vielé, Anne Warner, and J. L. 
Vance are represented with one work 
each in translation in the Engelhorn Li- 


brary. This same collection in its latest 
announcements promises more of Mrs. 
Kate Douglas Wiggin’s books and also 
a German version of Dawn O’Hara by 
Edna Ferber. Lafcadio Hearn has been 
translated, and the seven or eight of his 
works which have appeared in the Ger- 
man version have received much atten- 
tion. Marion Crawford is represented 
largely by The Primadonna, and there 
is no trace of any translation of a Ger- 
trude Atherton book except the above- 
mentioned Senator North. Edith Whar- 
ton is as yet unknown to that portion 
of the German public which does not 
read English, and O. Henry is an un- 
discovered country. But Jack London 
is being much discussed just at present. 
The interest taken in his work by the 
well-known German novelist, essayist, 


lecturer—(and ever so many more 
things) —Ernst von Wolzogen, has 
aroused public attention. ‘Tauchnitz has 


published all the later works, and three 
volumes, The Call of the Wild, The 
Sea Wolf, and Sons of the Wolf, have 
appeared in German translations. Opin- 
ions are divided, but The Call of the 
Wild (Wenn die Natur Ruft is its Ger- 
man title) seems to find favour apart 
from the discussion concerning Mr. Lon- 
don’s latest books. ‘The late Friedrich 
Spielhagen, called the Father of the mod- 
ern German novel, was much interested 
in newer American fiction. He contrib- 
uted something to its popularity by his 
own charming translation (under the 
title of Daphne) of Julien Gordon’s 4 
Diplomat’s Diary. 

There is one form of literary endea- 
vour which figures very largely in the 
lists of German publishers, both in higher 
priced and cheaper editions, to whicl 
America has as yet contributed very lit- 
tle, although there are signs that the 
turn of the tide has come. This is the 
printed play. Germany reads plays— 
yes, really!—reads them with eagerness 
and buys the books almost as much as it 
buys novels. When American publish- 
ers and American writers begin to trust 
the American public in this respect, they 
may begin to figure as largely in the lists 
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of published dramatic works as they do 


now in the lists of novels. At present 
the Reclam Library, the largest collec- 
tion of printed plays in low-priced books, 
has just three American works on its 
list. ZDwo Men of Sandy Bar, by Bret 
Harte; Miss Hobbs and The Stranger, 
by Jerome K. Jerome, are the lone senti- 
nels. Which reminds vs that we have 
not mentioned the fact at Mr. Je- 
rome’s Three Men in a Boat is a large 
seller in Germany both in the English 


t 
th 


and German version. ‘The general read 
ing public in Germany seems to be as 
little influenced by the dictum of the 
literary critic as it is anywhere else. But 
credit is due to the work of several Ger- 
man journalists living in America who, 
for a number of years now, have been 
writing sympathetic criticisms of newer 
American literature to German maga- 
| 


zines and newspapers and have helped 


much to bring about a better understand- 
ing of what we are doing here. The 
late Udo Brachvogel, and Mrs. Amelia 
von Ende have done much in this re- 
spect. “here has always been, however, 
a respectful and serious consideration 
given to non-fiction literature in Ger- 
many, from whatever nation it may 
come. Some of our own good sellers 
have been much read there. As this ar- 
ticle is pledged to deal largely with 
works of fiction there will be no linger- 
ing on the other kind. Just to mention 
one case, however, it is perhaps some- 
what characteristic of two of our Presi- 
dents, that, both in the English original 
and in German translation, Theodore 
Roosevelt is represented by Outdoor 
Pastimes of an American Hunter, but 
Woodrow Wilson is best known through 
his book, The New Freedom. 


GLIMPSES OF THE MOTHER LODE 


BY ROBERT FULTON 


In the summer of nineteen hundred and 
twelve a mining venture led the writer 
into the heart of the Sierras where Bret 
Harte and Mark Twain made common 
ground so many years ago. ‘There lies 
the Mother Lode, the scene of the great- 
est activity and excitement in the “days 
of 49,” to-day unknown to the tourist 


he 


and forgotten by the newspapers. T 
way lay across the hot valley of the San 
Joaquin and through the rolling foot- 
hills 

Green where the pines fade sullenly away 
A picturesque railroad swings across the 
plains and through the canyons, forking 
at “Jimtown” to reach Sonora en the 
south and Angels Camp on the north. 
Table Mountain was crossed just as 
evening fell and the descent to the Stanis 
laus began. ‘The forest grew denser 
and soon twilight came, although the 
mountain tops were still in sunshine. At 


\Ielones there was a highland welcome, 


and after a night in the heart of the old 
mining region, morning came with its 
views of famous mining camps on every 
hand. It was not difficult to imagine 
the adventurous multitude that invaded 
these solitudes two generations ago, al- 
most in a night changing the primeval 
wilderness into a scene of unparalleled 
industry and enterprise. They were a 
strange and motley crew, but they had 
blood and brains and grit. All the con- 
ditions were new, the home ties loosened, 
the conventionalities broken up. The 
scholar rubbed shoulders with the la- 
hourer and so near to nature were they 
that each took the other at his true value, 
regardless of antecedents. 

Among the throng that visited the 
early camps there was, perhaps, no one 
who viewed the activities with keener 
eve than Bret Harte. In his story en- 
titled ‘“‘How I Went to the Mines,” he 


gives a vivid account of his early experi- 
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ences and in his introduction to his 


works he says: 

The faith, courage, vigour, youth and ca- 
pacity for adventure necessary for this emi- 
gration produced a body of men as strongly 
distinctive as were the company of Jason. 


And in his introduction to Volume II: 


I was thrown among the strangest social 


conditions that the latter-day world has, 


perhaps, seen. The setting itself was heroic. 
The great mountains of the Sierra Nevada 


lifted majestic, snowcapped peaks against a 


sky of purest blue. Magnificent pine for- 
ests of trees which were themselves enor- 
mous, gave to the landscape a sense of 


largeness and greatness. It was a land of 
rugged canyons, sharp declivities and mag- 


Amid 


freedom an 


nificent distances. rushing waters 


and wildwood army of strong 
men in red shirts and top boots were fever- 


ishly in search of the buried gold of earth. 


It is a mark of his genius that this 
homesick youth should have been able, 
in such a brief space of time and under 
such conditions, to absorb so much of the 
life of the times and of the spirit of the 
Argonauts. Certainly no man ever be- 
fore stumbled upon an unworked mine 
so large and so rich. Calaveras had all 





the characteristics of pioneer times—plus. 
In the first place it had the richest 
ground in all the mountains and in the 
next it lay almost directly opposite the 
Golden Gate through which the tide of 
immigration surged. Men swarmed in 
from every corner of the globe, and they 
possessed all the adventurer’s traits, 
good and bad. If any member of this 
red-shirted army had prophesied that in 
the ranks were those who, in after years, 
would sit in the seats of the mighty and 
others who would reach high social dis- 
would have fallen 
lightly. Yet members of “The Society 
upon the Stanislaus’ did become emi- 
nent as statesmen, as philanthropists and 
as men of wealth and power, as well as 


tinction, his words 


authors and poets. 

The central point from which to con- 
template the Mother Lode is the mining 
Melones, adjoining Robinson’s 
landmark, now re- 
a handsome concrete bridge 
There, within a 


town or 
Ferry, an ancient 
placed by 
the Stanislaus. 


across 
radius of a dozen miles, lie Sonora, 
Table Mountain, Jimtown, Roaring 
Camp, Sandy Bar, Columbia, Tuttle- 


town, Angels Camp and other places 
in the writings of Twain 


made familiar 
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and Harte. The writer’s errand was not 
so absorbing as to obscure liking for their 
books, and no devotee of Wordsworth 
ever toured the English Lakes with more 
zeal than he climbed up and down the 
hills where the two young men gathered 
so much rich material in the days of 
their apprenticeship. At that success 
was only partial. The most earnest ef- 
forts failed to find the little country 
school taught by Bret Harte. He may 
have disguised it as “Smith’s Pocket,” 
the home of M’liss and her father. 
Harte could hardly qualify as Mr. 
Twing, who gave up his duties in the 
circus in order to become assistant to 
the pretty teacher of the Pine Clearing 
school, where the Pike County boys were 
in mutiny, nor as Mr. Ford of Cressy’s 
band of assorted lovers. 

An old railroad folder advertised 
Coppertown, now Copperopolis, as the 
scene of his pedagogical labours. There 
is a tradition that he taught at Tuttle- 
town and it is said that he clerked in a 
store, kept by an uncle. The old stone 
building still beside the village 
street adjoining the residence occupied 
by the man who built and owned the 
store as long as it was used for that pur- 
pose. Following this clue led to the dis- 


stands 


covery of the oldest inhabitant in the 
person of Mrs. Swerrer, the widow of 
the storekeeper who has lived since 1857 
upon the premises. She insists that Bret 
Harte never taught school in Tuttle- 
town, never clerked in the store and 
never spent an hour in that village. Steve 
Gillis, another pioneer, substantiates her 
statements. He thinks that Harte taught 
one summer in the northern part of Cal- 
averas, somewhere Angels and 
crossed the Stanislaus for the first time 
when he came to take the stage on leav- 
ing the mountains. 

Another account is that Harte walked 
from the valley to Sonora and opened a 
school. It is easy to see how confusion 
might arise over the comings and goings 
of young men like these, in a strange 
country where their stay was short. Even 
in an old settled community it would be 
dificult to trace any certain newspaper 
writer or a school teacher with the wan- 
dering foot. 

Harte’s writings are no great aid. 
Much of their geography is obscure. 
Dow’s Flat seems to be mythical, and 
the same is true of Red Gulch, Monte 
Flat and Madrona Hollow. Pepper- 
mint Creek tumbles down the eastern 
slope of Table Mountain, but the name 


above 






































did not lend itself to literature, so it went 
nto the discard along with Hog Moun- 
tain, Dogtown, Rawhide, Mormon 
Creek and Hell Hollow, all within hail. 
Roaring Camp stretched along the Stanis- 
son’s Ferry, but has disappeared entirely. 
*oker Flat, where Harte sent the party 


laus for a couple of miles above Robin- 


that froze to death in the snow storm, 
lies among the orange groves ten miles 
below Robinson’s Ferry and is now 
known as ©’Byrne’s Ferry. Bostwick 
Bar lies half way between the two. 


Simpson’s Bar was over the ridge on the 
‘Tuolumne, Sandy Bar was on the Stanis- 
Robinsons. Both 
No road, no house, no 
sign of life appears. The bed of every 
stream was crowded with “Bars,” many 
of them very rich in gold. As they were 
dug over or as floods drove by, they were 
They had 
all sorts of names, which were frequently 


1 


laus three miles below 


have vanished. 


swept away or torn to pieces. 





BRET 


WHERE 


STORE AT rUTTLETOWN, 


HARTE DID NOT SELL GOODS 
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changed, Sandy Bar, for reasons which 
can be imagined, was known as “Dead- 
man’s Bar” after the night “When the 
Waters were up at Jule’s,” and others 
lost their titles 

Columbia was at one time the third 
largest town in California, and was 
talked of for the State capitol. It 
rich gold 
thousand inhabitants. 
three hundred, with 


upon slight occasion. 


Was 


the centre of a region 
with over twelve 
It now 
marble quarries as its leading industry. 
In a pamphlet written by Henry Wood, 


a forty-niner, the author says, 


very 


has about 


Columbia was the prettiest camp I have 


seen in the mountains. Groves of pine 


trees all around the place and at night 


camp fires scattered everywhere, the miners 
resting after the day’s work (that is the 
steady portion) in groups of five or six, 
telling over their trials and hardships either 
coming around the Horn or across the plains, 
while in the business portion of the town the 
seemed to centre around 


The 


was the attraction and Chris Lillie, the prize 


great excitement 


the gambling tables. large blue tent 
fighter, could be seen dealing faro or monte 
with all the grace of a professional. 

There was a Poverty Flat in Cala- 
veras County, between Moquolumne Hill 
and San Andreas, and it 


doubt that the Lily 


was there no 


Went 
shot 


middle with the that 


McGee. 


down the 
Sandy 


man 


Fiddletown, Fideletown in the revised 


version, is in Amador. Angels Camp is 


on the map with good mines right under 
the town, machine works, prosperous 
homes and the usual proportion of sa 


was in one of the latter that 


loons. It 
gave Mark Twain the story 


Ben Coon g 
of the Jumping Frog. It had been told 
before in State papers by Sam Seabough, 
little 
The Camp was next 
when a human was 
in the gold-bear- 
feet be- 


neath the surface. “The Calaveras 


+ + 


yu attracted attention until 
\Iark sent it East. 


from 


found nicely 


heard skull 
imbedded 


ing gravel a hundred and forty 
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BRET HARTE’S HIGH SCHOOL AT ANGEL’S CAMP 


Skull” proved a veritable bone of con- 
the scientific schools. If it 
had been proven that it was deposited 
rift all the established 
theories as to the age of man upon the 
earth would have been upset. ‘The dis- 
and learned men 
were sadly puzzled. Not so the poet, 
To him all was clear, and he 
““Address to the Pliocene 
Skull” with these words spoken by the 


skull itself: 


tention to 


with the geologic d 


pute waxed furious 
however. 


closed his 


Which my 


was busted 


name is Bowers and my crust 
Falling down a shaft in Calaveras County; 
3ut I'd take it kindly if you'd send the pieces 


Home to old Missouri. 


Lox al gossip Says the skull was planted 
to discredit Dr. J. D. Whitney, the 
State Geologist. It seems that he had 
made enemies by interfering with the 
plans of financiers 
were floating wild cat stocks. The skull 
was stolen from the office of Dr. Kelly, a 
physician of Angels, and carried to the 
found by Ben Coon 
a miner named Scribner. Dr. Whit 
trap by classifying the 
gravel in which it lay, but not the skull. 
All students the Cala 


some resident who 


spot where it was 


and 
ney es iped the 


now agree that 


veras skull could not have belonged toa 
tertiary 


} 


man and it never would have 


attracted much attention but for the 
fact that two immense teeth, half a foot 
across, had been found in the gravel on 
‘Texas Flat shortly before, thus connect- 
ing the gravel beds with prehistoric life, 
in the popular mind. The skull is now 
in the Peabody Museum. 

Sonora is very real and entirely mod- 
ern. It is the county seat of “Tuolumne 
and has been famed from the first for its 
beauty of situation, handsome homes and 
shady 
in the history 


It was settled very early 
of the State, almost en- 
tirely by Mexicans, who claimed that 
they there before Marshall 
went to Coloma to find it. 

Table Mountain is a remarkable fea- 
ture of the landscape, a thin ridge run- 
ning south from Columbia for a dozen 
miles. It rather 
thrown down, when the river system was 
entirely different from the present one. 
Its flat top is accounted for by the theory 
that a lava flowed 
along the bed of an ancient river and as 
it cooled, the 
and ages of storm and earthquake, wind 
and down the 
either side, leaving this big black mass 
five hundred feet high above the sur- 
rounding hills. The gravel in the old 
channel beneath has been mined out by 
means of tunnels, shafts and drifts, with 
rich returns. 


streets. 


dug gold 


was thrown up, or 


stream of molten 
floods were turned aside 
trost 


wore country on 
































STEVE GILLIS, OF JACKASS HILL, IN 1912. PISTOI 
IN THE PICTURE IS ONE CARRIED BY MARK 
TWAIN IN THE MINES 


To see that classic centre as it is to- 
day the writer made a trip to the top of 


Jackass Hill, upon the invitation of 
young Mr. Gillis, of the family that 
gave us William, the friend of Bret 


Harte, Steve, the friend of Mark Twain, 
and Truthful James, the friend of both. 
The Hill from 
bank of the Stanislaus on the Tuolumne 
County side, with Carson Hill opposite 
in Calaveras. Both are by the 
Mother Lode and are 
gold mines, large and small. 


rises directly the south 


cre yssed 


peppered with 


It was August the third 


And quite soft was the skies 


and instead of climbing the slope on 
foot after the manner of the olden time, 
was made up a graded road 


red runabout behind a fine 


the journey 
in a rubber-ti 
young thoroughbred raised on the range. 
The crest of the hill commands a fine 
view, ridge after ridge toward the val- 
ley and snowy fields on the East. A few 
groves of fine oaks and an occasional pine 
remain of once abundant forests. Wil- 
liam Gillis was found on a well-tilled 
fruit ranche which he has dug out of the 
mile north of 


chapparal, and Steve a 
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him giving all his attention to his pocket 
mine, which had broken into a rich de- 
posit. They are a jolly pair. ‘The 
writer knew them in Nevada, and while 
they are older now, the years sit lightly 
upon them and they did not take the 
visit seriously. 

Both were in the old Virginia City 


crowd which boasted Mark ‘Twain, 
Artemus Ward, Joe (Goodman, and 
Daggett. Steve was the youngest of all, 
but was the leader in most of their 


pranks. Among his other offences he 


pleads guilty to writing his share of the 
duets which he and Mark sang lustily, 
standing before a mirror swinging their 
arms and stamping their feet, when all 
the neighbours wanted to sleep. In the 
ensuing talk, Steve said, “I thought the 
world of Mark Twain and we were the 
best of friends, but I did not bring him 
luck. I was always mixed up with the 
wrong side when he had any trouble. I 
was his second in Virginia City when he 
challenged Laird, and though they did 
not fight we had to leave Nevada in a 
hurry to avoid the stringent laws against 
duelling adopted as a sequence to the 
Broderick-Terry duel. We reached San 
Francisco all right, been 
there long when I butted into a bar-room 
fight on the weaker side. 
were favourites with the police, so I was 
Mark put up a bond for my 
ippearance, and I did not go to jail, but I 
jumped my bail and returned to Virginia 
City. Jim was in town and took Mark 
to Calaveras with him, and thus it hap- 
pened that Mark found Jackass Hill. 
Then it was I who fixed up the job to 
rob Mark after his lecture at Gold Hill, 
Nevada. I supposed that one who joked 
as much as he did could take a joke, but 
when he found that the whole thing was 
a hoax he got very angry. He finally for- 
the others, but swore he never 
would forgive me, and he discharged 
Dennis McCarthy, who had been his 
agent up to that time. A few years ago 
| of his works 


but had not 
The bruisers 


arrested. 


gave 


he sent me a complete set 

as a token of forgiveness. 
“Mark got many a tale during his 

it our camp. Jim had 


four months’ stay 
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MRS. CARRINGTON’S CABIN. 


a great talent for fiction and “The Jay- 
bird and the Acorn,’ ‘Dick Baker’s Cat,’ 
“The Burning Shame,’ and still others 
were his. Dick Stoker, who lived in the 
cabin with Mark and Jim, made his sec- 
ond appearance as ‘Dick Baker’ in 
Roughing It, and Ruef Williams, a 
neighbour, was ‘Scotty,’ who so ably 
managed ‘Buck Fanshaw’s Funeral.’ ” 

Albert Bigelow Paine visited Steve in 
1907 and took the following message to 
his old friend: ““Tell Sam that I’m go- 
ing to die pretty soon, but that I love 
him; that I’ve loved him all my life and 
I'll love him till I die. This is the last 


word I'll ever send to him.” ‘This 
deeply touching expression must have 
brought vividly to the minds of these 


two friends, now old and grey, days 
spent together in their young manhood 
and the changing times in which they 
lived so long. Fickle fortune enabled 
Steve to throw off his ailments and was 
alive and well in the month of May, of 
the year 1913, years after Mark ‘Twain 
was borne to his grave. 

The Gillis boys were born in Missis- 
sippi. James N., the “Truthful James” 
of Bret Harte’s books, and “the Sage of 
Jackass Hill” to Mark ‘Twain, reached 
San Francisco the day before Christmas, 
1849. and lived among the mines until 
his death im Sonora in His edu- 
and his 


1907. 


cation was above the average 





SHOWN TO STRANGERS AS MARK TWAIN’S 


natural talents, literary taste and abun- 
dant sense of humour would have made 
him a name if he had devoted his life 
to letters. In his biography of Mark 
Twain, Albert Bigelow Paine says that 
one day, long after he left the mountains, 
“Mark fell to talking of Jim Gillis, 
dwelling particularly on his astonishing 
faculty for improvising romances in end- 
less grotesque yarns, with no guide but 
his own fancy.” 

Jim was, in fact, the typical pioneer; 
free of speech, easy in manner and gen- 
erous to a fault. His door was always 
open and when Bret Harte was passing 
by on his way to the Coast Jim invited 
him to spend the night. He was half 
sick and said he had no money, but Jim 
insisted and he stayed for several days. 
When he took his departure the big- 
hearted forty-niner pulled a twenty dol- 
lar gold piece out: of his pocket and 
handed it to him saying, “Take this and 
pay it back when you can.” In later 
years nothing angered Jim so much as to 
be dubbed “Truthful James.” He in- 
sisted that J. W. E. ‘Townsend, a rov- 
ing newspaper man, who, by the way, 
deserves a chapter to himself, was the 
man Harte had in mind. Speaking of 
those happy weeks, Mark ‘Twain, in 
Roughing It, says: 

We lived in a small cabin on a verdant 


hillside, and there were not five other cabins 
































where our cabin stood had once been the many winters 
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in view over the wide expanse of hill and heart of the teeming hive, the centre of the 
forest. Yet a flourishing city of two or city. 

three thousand population had occupied this The cabin was of rough boards and 
grassy solitude during the flush times, and battens set on end. It was broken down 


is still 
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after by relic hunters. Steve 
Gillis recently encountered one such with 


sought 


a scantling upon his shoulder which he 
came from the old cabin and 
would not be convinced to the contrary, 


insisted 


it was in reality from Mrs. Car- 
home. He closed the 
conversation with the remark, “Nobody 
will know the difference. I'll cut it up 
into toothpicks and sell them for two 


though 


rington’s ruined 


bits apiece. 

Steve and William Gillis came 
Francisco in 1852, and when the mines 
Nevada 


at their trade as printers. 


to San 


were discovered in both went 


there to work 
For a long time William was foreman 
¢ Territorial fF nter prise 


oteve was equally at home in the editorial 


iob office. 


on t 


room, the composing room or at the case. 
His long years on morning newspapers 
confirmed his habit of late rising, and to 
this day he writes or reads until two 
o'clock in the when he 


morning, goes to 


bed and no one sees him again before 

eleven. 
Without any 

VIark “l'wain and Bret Harte puta great 


deal that is of permanent value into their 


pretence at wisdom 





AFTER COMING OUT OF THE BONANZA MINES 


books, and the discriminating reader may 
get from them as correct an idea of a 
country and its people, of its scenery and 
its history as he would from the study of 
much more pretentious literature. In his 
preface to Roughing It Mark said: 


Yes, take it 


good deal of 


all around there is quite a 
information in the book. I 
really it could 


regret this very much, but 


not be helped: information seems to stew 


out of me naturally, like the precious ottar 
of roses out of the Otter. 


Harte only one in- 


stance did he draw upon 
However that may 


claimed that in 
his imagination 
for a character. be, 
he certainly put a good deal of impossible 
reography before his readers. He seemed 
to regard the names of county seats and 
mining camps as of no more importance 
than the names he gave to the gamblers 
and prospectors who adorned his pages. 
So long as the characters were true to life 
and the fitted to their adven- 
tures, nothing more was desired. In this 
he differed from Mark Twain, who 
drew his geography much more carefully. 


scenery 
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Ir is seldom that we receive from a the- 
atrical performance an impression that 
satisfies our sense of harmony. The ele- 
ments that go into the making of an 
acted play are so many and so diverse 
that it is very difficult to blend them all 
into a composition that shall be free from 
any discord. The function of the stage- 
director has often been compared with 
that of the leader of an orchestra; but 
this comparison makes no record of the 
fact that it is immeasurably more difh- 
cult to produce a play than to conduct 
a symphony. What would the public 
think of the performance of a symphony 
if twenty of the instruments were out 
of tune, if half a dozen of the violinists 
played in different keys at once, and if 
a dozen of the other musicians paid no 
attention to the tempo of the leader? 
Harsh words would undoubtedly be 
spoken; and the conductor would be per- 
Yet an impression 


mitted to resign. 


that is precisely analogous to this is pro- 
duced by more than half of the perform- 
ances in the leading theatres of New 
York. Why is it that the public tol- 


erates this arrant lack of harmony? One 


reason is that the majority of theatre- 


goers never notice it; and another, and 


a better is that the minority of 
theatre-goers may probably suspect how 
very, very difficult 


of the theatre in America—is the task 


reason, 
. 1 
in the present state 


1 
+ 


with which the stage-director is con- 


fronted. 


- th ] p Shi trat) 
Suppose, tor the sake of illustration, 
that a certain 


structed and perfectly written. 


play be perfectly con- 


ase, the final work of art has, at the 
most, been only half completed. Next, 
the piece must be perfectly cast: that is 
to say, a group of actors must be tact- 


fully selected, each of whom is not only 


capable of playing his own part in con- 


with the author’s intention but 


formity 


is also able to assist all the otner 


actors 





DISCORD IN THE DRAMA 


CLAYTON 








HAMILTON 

to achieve the best possible effect with 
the parts that are allotted to them. The 
members of the company must not only 
act well, as individuals, but they must 
also act together, as contributors to a 
collaborative work of art. A single per- 
formance that is out of key may disrupt 
the harmony of the entire composition. 
But, supposing that this perfect play be 
perfectly cast and perfectly acted, it may 
still fail of its effect unless it be per- 
fectly staged. A red curtain hanging 
behind a pink evening gown, a misdi- 
rected spot-light that casts emphasis upon 
an insignificant detail, some minor in- 
congruity of furniture, or any of a my- 
riad other trivial details may 
a discord that will utterly disrupt the 


introduce 


illusion of the play. 

It would be impossible to deny that 
the average New York 
is less harmonious than the average per- 
formance in London or Paris or Berlin. 
The main reason, of course, is that the 
with a 


hea- 


performance in 


American theatre is conducted 
less sincere regard for art than the t 
tres of the foremost European nations. 
But another reason should be mentioned 
also, in justice to the half dozen Ameri- 


can stage-directors who really care for 
art and try their best to call it into 
being. This reason is that our stage is 


more cosmopolitan than that of any 
European country. Nine-tenths of all 
the plays produced in France are set in 

French authors, 


actors; but 


France, are written by 
French 


ind are acted by 


only a bare majority of the plays pro- 
iuced in America are 
yy Americans. Our 
pitable to plays from other lands. Those 
imported from Great Brita 
British companies; 


( written and acted 
| Stage is hos- 


very 


, ae 
In are usually 








performed for us by 
but all other European plays must be 
translated and must be played by native 
actors who find it very difficult to trans- 


‘ } ° . a 
torm themselves into I ren hmen or Ger- 
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shakes er ke it 


But not only are 
our plays selected from a dozen differ- 


mans or Norwegians. 


ent countries, but our actors, also, are 
recruited from many different 
We have upon our stage many Ameri- 
can actors who always talk American 
and many British actors who always talk 
British; we have a few 

either in America or in Great Britain, 
who talk the standard language which 


climes. 


actors, trained 


betrays no locality of origin,—that 
rarely heard language which is known 
as English; and we have several for- 


eign actors who speak British or Ameri- 
can with a French or German or Rus- 
sian intonation. From such heterogene- 
ous elements as this it is very difficult to 
codrdinate a harmonious performance. 
In the present paper, in which atten- 
tion is confined to plays produced in New 
a single month, it will be 
necessarv to produ tions that 
are set in Russia, Spain, Wales, Persia, 
and Scotland, as well as in America. 
The Welsh play, having been written by 
a Welshman and acted by a company of 
Welsh players, produced a harmonious 
impression; but into all the other pieces 


a5 ith; 
y OorkK Within 


consider 





ecome more noisy than befor The owner of the 


tl husband seizes his wife by the throat and 


set in foreign lands, innumerable discords 

were introduced by American actors who 

were required to attempt the impossible 

task of stepping off their own shadows. 
“THE YELLOW TICKET” 

A notable instance of this incongruity 
is offered in the performance of The 
Yellow Ticket. The action of this melo- 
drama is Russia; but the 
piece was written by an American who 
lives in London. An English gentleman 
is played by a Scotchman, Mr. David 
Torrence. One Russian nobleman is 
played by an American, Mr. John 
\Mason; and his nephew, another Rus- 
sian nobleman, is played by a British ac- 
tor educated in France, Mr. Julian 
L’Estrangee Mr. Emmett Corrigan, 
speaking American, plays a Russian po- 
lice official; and Miss Florence Reed, 
speaking English, plays the Russian Jew- 
ish heroine. A secondary female charac- 
ter is represented by Miss Elaine Ines- 
cort, who speaks British, Mr. John 
Barrymore, playing an American news- 
paper correspondent, is required to speak 


assigned to 
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“THE YELLOW TICKET’—ACT III 


cene t in the bure f the ‘Okr 


e Baror \ ré t efence 


1 


lines that were ev idently Ww ritten in Lon- 


don. Here we have a cast of extraor 
dinary competence, for each of these ac 
tors is an artist in his line; and yet the 
result of their concerted efforts is neces- 
sarily inharmonious, because they cannot 
different 


in impression of Rus 


possibly combine their very 


stvles to product 
single country of 
Yet these actors are 


so popular, because of past appearances 


sia, or of any other 


the habitable clobe. 
for which they were properly cast, that 
the production of The Yellow Ticket 
crowds the theatre everv night and is 

] 


appl l ided by a public that never notices 


the many in ongruities of the pertorm- 
ance. 

; : aoe 

The play itself is very bad. It starts 

= ‘ F : 

out vith 1 well-made act that gives 
promise of an interesting melodrama; 
but instead of growing better as it goes 
| ° ° | 
along, it grows progressively less ood, 


until it peters out in a chaos of absurdity. 
The second act is borrowed from that 
well-known passage of La Tosca in 


which Floria murders Scarpia; and this 
reminiscence of an “old, unhappy, far- 
off thing” 
first act, in which Mr. Morton was ap- 
parently endeavouring to tell a new story 


seems less impressive than the 


Secret Pol os A R 


in a new But the and last 


third 


way. 
act of this highly successful melodrama 
S the most incongruous ot all. The 


the “Ok- 
The presiding 


scene is set in the bureau of 
Police. 


Emmett Corrigan,—an ex- 


rana, or Secret 
officer is Mr. 

ellent actor, who finds somewhat dif- 
ficult to assume the name of Monsieur 
Zoubatoff. Before him is 
Miss Florence Reed one of the few 
good actresses in America 


pearing as a Russian Jewess. 


arraigned 


who is ap- 
In defense 
of her virtue she has slain Mr. John 
\Iason—that is to say, the Baron Scar- 
on this occasion the Baron 
Baron’s nephew, Mr. 


name 


pia, called 
Andrey; and the 
Julian L’Estrange. who wears the 
of Count Nikolai Rostov, 


} +] 
ive her sent quietly 


would like to 
to Siberia. But in 
comes Mr. John Barrymore, playing an 


American newspaper correspondent. He 
would like to marry the murderess; and 
ie therefore threatens to scandalise the 
a 

world by 


1: . 1 4 
sending to S paper a detailed 


yunt of the circumstances of the Bar 
on’s death unless Mr. Corrigan will set 
the lady free. The Russian police ofh- 

There- 


ial is staggered by this threat. 
and we are in- 


Ambassador 


upon the telephone rings ; 


formed that the American 
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“YOUNG WISDOM”’—ACT III 


neral renunciation, on the part of all of tl 


insists that Mr. Barrymore shall have 
This brings about the happy 
The Jewess is released, and 
promises to marry the American gentle 


nis Way. 


ending. 


man who has taken so much trouble to 


her from Siberia. 


“MARIA ROSA” 


Maria Rosa, which was written by 
Angel Guimera, the author of Marta 
of the Lowlands, must have been a good 
play when it was originally acted in the 
Catalan dialect by a cast of peasant play- 
ers; but it has suffered many subtractions 
on its long journey to the public of New 
York. First of all, it was translated 
into pure Castilian by Don Jose Eche 
garay; and, since an essential point of 
the play is that only one of the charac- 
ters can read and write, the dialogue 
must have sounded less convincing in 
literary Spanish than in the local dialect 
of the original. Echegaray’s version has 
now been translated into English by 
Wallace Gillpatrick and Guido Mar- 


burg; and by this process the flavour of 


=. ’ ‘2 1 1 | 
(yuimeras writing has still further been 
dil ted. 

The piece has been incongruously cast. 


One actor talks British, as a Spanish 


n 


seem eminently satisfactory to the audience, and 
, . 


adventurers, of the half-baked philosophy of youth 


gypsv; and two actors talk the dialect 
of New England, as Catalan labourers. 
Miss Dorothy Donnelly is strenuously 
American in the part of the heroine; 
and Miss Maude Odell speaks that jolly 
language of the music-halls which is dif- 
ficult to catalogue, The leading role is 
played by M. Lou-Tellegen, a Greek 
born in Holland, who has hitherto acted 
only in French. His enunciation of 
E-nglish is admirable, but he intones the 
language as if it were French. M. Lou- 
‘Tellegen has been trained in the tradi- 
tions of the Theatre Sarah Bernhardt, 
and he plays this illiterate Catalan la- 
bourer precisely as if the part were Ruy 
Blas. His performance is as absolutely 
French as Miss Donnelly’s performance 
is American; and neither of these artists 
is able to suggest the local Catalonian 
atmosphere that Guimera was trying to 
evoke. 

It is therefore very difficult to esti- 
What is 


shown us in the theatre seems utterly 


1 1 J 
mate the value of this play. 


unreal; and yet it was apparently the 
yurpose of the dramatist to produce an 
} ] | 

4 
mpression of crude and stark reality. 
The husband of the 
convicted of a murder, of which she 


Lr hi } : rt P ] lie . 
Knows him to bde Innocent, anc qaies in 


heroine has been 
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iful to his memory; 
is with a sort of moral horror that 
she gradually finds herself falling in love 
friend, Ramon. 
submits her to a continual 


with his bes This man 
besiegement 
senses and subtly 
religious scruples against a second mar- 
succumbs 


he wedding-supper 
Ramon drinks too deeply. 


murder and 
contrived convicted, 


he heroine grabs a carving-knife from 





in Russia, and 
e€ us feel that we 


feel that we 





Maria Rosa never ma 
were really i 





but Change 








THE DARK” 


made us feel that we were in Wales. 
This play was acted by an imported com- 
pany of Welsh players; and their per- 
formance was by far the most harmo- 
nious that has been witnessed on the New 


4 ie 
} 


York stage for many, many months. '] 
acting of this company was so simple and 
sincere, so real and true, that many of 


, ; 
the newspaper reviewers thought that it 


1e 


17 


was not acting at all and described it as 
“amateurish.” It is rather sad to re- 
mark that, in the vocabulary of news- 
paper reviewers, this charming adjective 
has lost its original meaning of “‘loverly.” 

Change is the first work of a new au- 
thor, Mr. J. O. Francis. From much 
of his dialogue it seems safe to predict 
that his name will not long remain un- 
known. To this piece was awarded the 
prize offered by Lord Howard de Wal- 
den for the best Welsh play by a Welsh 
author; and it was well received when 
it was produced by the Stage Society at 
the Haymarket Theatre in London. It 


























was not well received in New York. 
Many of the reviewers complained be- 
cause the characters, being Welsh, did 
not seem to be American. ‘Why should 
we take any interest in Welsh working- 
people?” was their remark. Even so, 
many Americans have recently won- 
dered why the late J. Pierpont Morgan 
should have taken any interest in Raphael 
and Rembrandt,—neither of whom ever 
painted a tired business man. 

Another complaint that was registered 
against this play was—to state it in the 
clearest terms—that the plot was less im- 
portant than the characters and the ac- 
tion was less interesting than the dia- 
logue. One might as well complain of 
Keats, because poetry meant more to 
him than medicine. Doubtless many an 
apothecary would look upon the Ode on 
a Grecian Urn as a truant waste of 
time; but it is not necessary to consider 
art from the point of view of the apothe 
cary. It is the first principle of criti 
cism that a work of art should be judged 
in accordance with the intention of the 
artist. In Change, this new writer, Mr. 
J. O. Francis, has allied himself deliber- 
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ately with that already well-established 
school of British realists who set charac- 
ter above plot and dialogue above action. 
A man is not to be sneered at because he 
chooses to set to work in accordance with 
the principles of Stanley Houghton, John 
Galsworthy, Githa Sowerby, and St. 
John Ervine, all of whom have written 
great plays; nor is he to be condemned 
for his evident unwillingness to insert a 
scene from Sardou into the fabric of his 
drama. 

What Mr. Francis gave us was a sin- 
cere and sympathetic study of a dozen 
people, each of whom had a mind of his 
own and all of whom were worth know- 
ing. Their interrelations with each 
other resulted inevitably in a crisis 
which, though not objectively theatrical, 
was deeply and poignantly dramatic. 
The dialogue was a luxury to listen to.— 
it was so absolutely real, so simply yet 
so eloquently human. 

The theme of this play is the tragedy 
that results from the distressing fact that 
the elder and the younger generations 
can never understand each other. This 
theme has frequently been discussed in 
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s none the less new on that account, be 


nothing either 
poignancy 


parently 
generation, 
fair to the older people of the play 
s presented tl it] } 


; ; 
tterly unpreju 


It s lwavs a concession to surrendet! 


of mpatience ; 
















le provincialism of our 


blic which resulted 
n the failure of this play. Change was 


parently incurab 


reviewers and our pul 
a beautiful composition, and it was beau- 
tifully acted; for Beauty is ‘Truth, 


‘Truth Beauty—whatever the apotheca- 


es savy. 


“OMAR, THE TENTMAKER” 


It is difh ul Oo criticise () mar, the 
Tentmaker, because a critic should al- 


1 , , . ‘ 
wavs know what he is talking about, 
and, as this panorama is unrolled, the 
ctator wonders more and more what 


it is all about, until his wonderment 
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, ' Te , 
lapses utterly into a mood oft desperation. Cuinderellas cottage is placed in \Scot- 
1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ~ O8 ] 
Either s play is about nothing, or else ind, so that the tors 1 uk with 
t 1s about so ma things that one can a Scott Murr; and the prince's palace 1s 
1 “Da 1 1 } , 
10t possiDly receive trom it a coherent p 1 in London, for the LK¢ r con- 
ind harmonious impression. trast. [he period is set in 1860, in or- 
’ ry’ r ° ] ] } 
Omar, the Tentmaker was written by der that the pertormers may wear the 


Richard Walton Tully, who 1e ume sort of costumes that caught tl 


( 8 
near to making a good play in The Bird popular eye in Bunty. 
f Paradise. It purports to narrate the Though Aitty MacKay is devoid of 


: or . . rene : me ‘ S 
Life story ot the Persian poet. | 1¢ vs e Sa represe mm oft | t sen 
n y > | ¢ - bale of the t ¢ [he 
— 1] 
‘ pu] ind the ¢ r old { 
{ ‘ o1t 1 -— 1" 7 
ms nN \] ( O ( 
1 F , 1 
te 1 O yu irfil n inely 
ne , : 1 there one res in 
+ > ' \l1 + 
‘ } ( ( | 1\ I = I ire 
= : 
| Ny \ ( l trutn nd a 
eal heantiful nerctorn ' 
4 } ; 
1 it ; #8 
rH I DLOCI 
. . 
m 
a 1 } 1 1 
their It no ficult to understand the 
7 
terpol: I re of The Dead sincere and 





’ : | 1Y 7 , 1 hy \ } ret "Tiirnl 
tnors pe estrian prose. Q) e Can @asily y\ pias \ I ‘ | ITNO ill. 
| 
1 


wine what Old Fitz would have said his piece was diy constructed: the 
a ee ar ea 


| cia ea ) ls ( 


] 
I 
] har tey > ty + life. yd the di 


orue. cna 5 we ie ft : | e dia 
[he play has been lavishly produced 


pla > was tten wit I 
y Mr. Wilfred Buckland. Mr. Buck- that arrested and retained the attention 











° *.1 { ] wleamre 2..¢ ¢) + nad 
land was formerly associated with Mr. of the audience. But the author made 
> 71 ’ 1 1 ao 1 ‘ = 1 
David Belasco. and he has done his work the mistake o oosing Mr. W 
1 ri: 4 1 1 } 1 
' , 
1 eX ts a Persian garden at the 
’ 1 : ) 1 
sunset our Ss exceedingly beaufitfi ] and IV} 1 youn R n { atholic, 
} 1 ’ rm } ] + p + ¢ ' 
Sa ravi ted lhe production a r1 ya Prot t woman 
, 1 . 1 } j ‘ ‘ > . 
1 whole is excellent, according to its ore a Jus of the Pr His 
1 ° ° ] t } { + 
] ] + + + ’ ] } 
e een isted on » t% ¢ ¢ it s de a es of f ( fh Y; eves the 
] ' fal + a + + 7 
Vold OT meaning yt on } ) | na ot sin 
“— 
" id deems it ¢ estrov the mar- 
KITTY MAC KAY , 
e \t 1 ft ( \ en oO! epa- 
*? 17 } + ’ ¢ } + 
Kitty Vackay by Cathe e ¢ s i ( rcun inces 
Im ( ' represents an evident at- ‘ 1 not taile the old man 
' t yi) t ny} + p ‘ ¢ ¢ } ¢ 
npt to ) ( ( ppeal « eg o s to cor e ( 1 of e married 
] f 1 1 | 
Wy Heart with the appeal ers that the r is dead. ‘The hero 
) ‘ ’ 
Pulls the Strir , It is one of e least equenti ome priest ind the 
nal comedies of the present son ; ( e, und n name, be 
] ] 1] } ] 1 
i 1. undo tedly, this 18 the n 1 reason ome tan S nver rs is a littie 
why it is one ot the most s essful lhe ! t non tter her sep 
me ' of theatre-goers laugh most ‘ fg ; : } 
eontly ot « elise ve crown ll 4 The play veer and 
] } ) e past | \ ) ( nd ( cove! 
It is unnecessary to summarise t aot a al . ltot in The 
; , , : 
stor\ re se everyood Ss Tamiliar W ro now ent l } nt rable 
: . lo :¢ . tle ¢ ¢ : la; ] } 
it under its usual title of Cinderella. s on. He is or | priest of the 
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Church; and if he renounces his religion 


is also a 








here Ss no ex from this blind-alley 
ios ¢ ] ¢ 

Wil 1 WwW I] no involve an oft moral 
owardice t a st set the audience out 

of sympathy th the hero For this 

reason, t} e p! i\ could not po sibly suc 

ceed and ought not to have been written. 


“YOUNG WISDOM” 


In } ONNG Wi lom, 


mmed\ nw 1 sne sat ses the ad } 
? | 
verous tenaency of very young pe ple fo 
° 1 } * 1 } 1 1 
ingie their n as up with ideas w n 
y 7 
they are not yet sufhcientiy mature to 


. , 1 
nd Miss Edith Taliaferro, and the two 
1 1 1) 
adin sa tere are cictere Che elder 
1 1? 
sister nes nome trom college w } eT 
, 1 me ’ ’ ' 
ead seething with 1dvanced deas I 
love and marr ¢ One of these 1@as 3s 
, 1) 1° 
t t people should live toget hefore 
etting marrie n order to test their 
, , 1 
ptabdility to ea otnet Her younger 
+ } + ¢ } ] } 
sister is about oOo De married to a irm 
] . yO Mar } } | | 
ess youl rm 1wnhnom sne Nas known a 
, 1: , , , 
ver life ind she now persuades m 
, ' “Ty , 
m 1 against 3 Will, to elope with her 
so th it they may put into practice t 
theories that ve been preached to 
But this elopement affl s the elder sister 
wit 1 consternation t t d not been 
} . 2 
dreamt of in her philosophy; and, drag 
ging alon 1 young man w m e has 
1?) 
een o1ding t arms len t pecause Of 
I ] | f fase} - 
er | K O 11In marriage Ssrie rasnes 
n pursuit of the vounger and more in 
petuous pall All f I re reunited in 
a tarm-house that 1s in ited Dy an at 
tist W o looks pon | te with the sag 
ot a more extended expe ee ind this 
, , 
rtist leads the truant girls home to thei 
] 1 


1 , } 1 
nentlyv satisfactory to the tudience ind 
+} ] 
4 12 reneral renun ¢ , ont part 
} ] 
of il] or the venturers Tr the half 


= 1*] 
baked philosophy of youth. 


It Is unnecessary 


, eae 
logue of this play is sincerely and nat- 
rally and beautifully written. It was 


It p! isure to re rd that the pres 
ent bill at the Princess ‘Theatre is by faz 
the best that has yet been offered at this 

stitution. In particular, the manage 
nent s Id be praised for having re 
nounced that ambition toward indelicacy 


° 1 bd ° 7 
which was manifested in several of the 


| ] 1 ont 

iT productio Lhe Ca wi d 

’ 1 1 } } } 

Come nd Dilus has been discarded 

om the advert »f the house. Each 

‘ 1 1 ' ' ‘ 

if the five little plays that constitute the 

F rt p! nme S nteresting n ts 

1\ in the n 1S re so d verse as 

1° 

t fford the a ence an enlivening 1m 

ression f riety 


The Ne ted Lady was adapted 
Max Maurey by Roi 
Cooper Megrue. ‘The scene is set in a 


z 

flat in the Bronx. The action opens 

vith a violent alte tion between a hus- 
“egy , ae ee 

nd and his wife. This is interrupted 





them t 
tenants 
tnt 
to + 
scene 
ne ti 
| be 


Lhe owner of the building comes down 





1 ] 
to put them out. As he enters, the hus- 
hand seizes his wife by the throat and 
- 
shakes her rat. The landlord con- 
siders himself a connoisseur of acting; 
. is ee eae 
d he is so del ed with this scene 
e inetead of evicting his tenants. he 
then oO rept if the exh ition of 
| infelicity at an entertainment he 
1 ° 1 7 1 
planning for t TOLLOW or week. 


by Campbell Max 
Culloch, tells an anecdote that is con- 
la of Guy 


t ted according to the form 


rene ral in 





rhe S dan tor who 
liscuised as informa- 
t to tl avoid the 


court-martial, he hands the 
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; : — ; 1 1 , , 

prisoner a pistol d tells him to go t I siee] a ls dream, the 
} x ] +} ] “a 7 , ] ] : him tha 

and shoot himself. As the shot ring t, nes to life and assures him that 
i newspaper correspondent Ks the gen- valting f n the future life 


+ f {] ] » \ t DI 
! nit of us I ( 1 ( lf I il 1 1 express 1S rac- 
] ¢ f : » 
f \ I » the e 0 er, | ; ter to Buf- 
| 11 ] : ] 
fina ¢ f IS eCVEé ind or 11ST) I A 1 Who S ¢ \ ya iarge 
} 1 . 1 
s tact | i prete e of torgivins t mon n his pocket Is ussailed DY 
1 , 1 
; ; » ord I ' who- seeks to rob ’ 
1 + 1 1 I 1 } 1 1 
LDS ] 1 ¢ r i Vi sa l 8) H \ oO ( { I a Cleve y 
, = 
own € S shi l Tre t | t KS. WI 
, } 11 1 1 2 
( t t $s Sul l. All ) ; ( to a d 
" 1 | ? ] 
$18 acted on the tave: and the eft t } S CKS al 1 
y , , 
Ss sulnciently e to sta e the n t ‘ en 1 Nas 
1 } 1 
C ot it | ‘ tre-20¢ r erely Cé 5 
as - f rae endl ¢ ] ' ’ ++ ¢ to th + ¢ ¢ 
Ss eo ) n or unn pated Savag- e ors: en m to the fact tha 
rc fo)] ] : lieel] = t e fallen hj | 
ry 1s to ) l a quiet | € 1dyil, Dy t i s not yet il ien trom his long 
11 2 ] y : > ia¢ ] ¢ q 
C. M.S. McLellan, entitled The Foun ul jut, at the last moment, we art 
y wl ] . 1 . 1 1 , 1 1 
tain. We find ourselves in a park in ttle disappointed when the adven- 
Dp . ee BS } ire ¢ - ] Let 3 +} . “AT 
Paris tha 5 I ted by the nrst timid t PICKS S pocke n the most com- 


rag-picker flings faded flowers into the ret off at Buffalo. 

S i marble tountain that is sur- J ld e to te al 
nounted | i female figur He con- 1 littl pl \ but each 
fesses to a gi rme t ie had once 1 is entert g at the time, and 
been an artist and that his lost love had | effect of the | mene ie 
Sat e m le ror this statue Then ] S lly Satis ng 

GORDON BOTTOMLEY—A POET OF 
THREE MOODS 
BY MILTON BRONNER 
SOME men take as much pains to avoid ome from obscure publishers who took 
fame as others display in the effort to no steps to enhance his reputation. You 


court it. [hese super-modest author ll not find his name in Who’s Who, 


send forth their writings as if by stealth. that compendium so eful to enumer- 
’ ° ‘ . , ° "1 ._* a ’ ’ 
[hey issue tiny booklets of verse in ex- te all the En; irmy colonels, and the 
eed ‘ seat Sull a aT ee cea C mnhitte 
t ] ed ¢ ( ‘ Lil ( Tew ) , % irs, a { | S oT nobility. 
hands and reach few readers’ eyes. All that can be vouchsafed after dili- 
- ] > +4 ] . P ll cot e ¢ — ; +} > 44 ] } 
Gordon Bottomley, a young English inquiry is that Bottomley was born 


ly avoided the gentlemen of the manufacturing town in the West Riding 


CessTu 


poet, 1s one O tl w] O ] ive very suC- 1 Febr iTy, 1574, t Ke rhley, a small 
1 


press. For sixteen years he has been of Yorkshire. In this region he presum- 


° . = ’ ’ "11 «7 11.  « 
writing verse and most OTF his DooKs have aDiy Stil Gwelis 1N a rustic home, for in 





e | speaks Ol] f n the l is are rt of these herce- 
N n l Lhey te ft a time before the 
( 1 era in |. prior to the 

Oia sma s¢ . 


s one ¢ e most important of the pie Oo! vel I erin yanish- 


younger poets, a writer who has studied ment for a small term of years. Mur- 








, - 
l \ S \ el s ( Ver q { () Ol 4 ise oT 
, 
t k erse H Sa poet of three H Cy Ay | Strong 
' 
) | ( ‘ k $s ea 1s i (sy ve ( n ») denant 
] ] ] + ¢ 
ssif Lhere S e vy I od tol to K¢ re ent sO | 
Icelan S es, the fe n Md Tor ) with S ] is to retuse to 
1 , , 
En i e Trost for Italy r @ T t ( even a snort 
time ad then w ive a re ord of nis 
I-——GREY rrow escapes, s fights, and his final 
’ 17 1 
. vi lL, whe t was lawful for strong 
Not ng gay has con out of Iceland sn a ] oi 2 
. , na ) n Vn, or tO DurNnN him 
Ihe s S » remarkable a manit 
n Ss 
, 
otf te r\ owe n al era wien 
- s \ r i n | P } + fa of these stor > 
vi t vas It LUCIT ) y 1 1 | 1 
rthy orn tior ire dour t oS as ] ] ] ] ] ] 
yut wh 1 te e% y or the liite 
‘ | ee? Per] oh 2 : ; 
. ’ ot Ggunnar. It is a illy coherent 
5 ile K S ina Va I CTODS ' } 
t- \ ' ' ~ tur 
: P , . Li€ \ ~ ] il I Cc 
( S rt mmet OI thinks , : 1: 
touches (;unna! epicted in his 
yT | el country of ey K1eS 1 1 . 1 
Wy » \ I t ne nis un- 
F fie t i , 
Viiere theless. he are lt t constantly in 
’ , : 
, ’ . ' turn 1d battle Wes 1S WOOL 
tisavy ong ind evening falls Hal ’ s i 
Ol era \ l ttle male vas 
Nig ght and v t ind the heavy s N » | 1 : ; 
. ' ' enounced \ 1 n for aving 
5 I r eve f ir Greams, : 
, 1 t 5 eyes \ ( re the great 
And 1 f loneliness an earthly pla . . 
final scenes in G $s lire when 5 
1 1 , . 
Once n e to quote Bottom] enemues ¢ I nd he fights his 
] | 1 
last Dattle, per t reatest in saga 
1 1 1 . . . 

Ch e land is more than a lal literature Part , id is the mo- 
" ¢ , 
That s hercenesses too st ’ nent \ } \ t s cut and he 
j ma e f ’ . 
And : e the apture 1 KS Ss wite r st ds of her bright 

K that may repair the damage. She 
Vher t , has le ] | } 
VW na na it ¢ } ind fiises min ot the time e 

‘ . . 1 
- t K he t ( lhe strong man 
. ’ P ’ ' he 1 ] f tw r Tor i little 
I t ca Toh Mase d it \ \ ra littl 


} 7 R t] f . 
> r tes Ti ¥y is a THe ( m ‘ 
onner writes, “Botton | ic was this neny ot Ganiees, 06 08 
k wi Eng ets, cone ing whom I 1 1 1 ( 
: n n ne S Lis ) orge 
have et writin for u You will re , t & 1 Dy pCO 





i h we predicted great things for hin . Out of it he le his remarkable 
: ry : aid ’ ’ 
in ication on either 1¢ ; t travedy TT] Ridina to Lithend 
of t cean de ted ar consid ition to 1 1 
hit I a : » that ta Ge aaa \ e ft e 1s ft S ( s one or the 
| elley 1 it e Bo 7 


too, will be heard from.—Epiror’s Nore. chapters in the saga of Njal. Indeed, in 
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many places Bottomley has employed al It is Gunnar’s infatuation 
most the very words of Dasent’s version. to his fate in the play. When the cur- 
st PE ESET canes eg a ae of ae 

J e has done more than tamely tain rises, he is already an outlaw, sub- 
to copy the prose narrative. He ha ject to murder at the hands of any hardy 
made a compact, |! gh-strung, swiftly enough to try it. All this is explained 
moving human tragedy out ot the epi- by a group of housewomen Bottomley 


le. He has taken the bare bones and reated. ‘“lhey serve as a foil for Hall- 





lothed them on with tragic beauty. He erd. ‘hey spur her on to mutiny and 
ted incidents that explain the evolt. They e her to leave this out- 
t is the sa does not. He has lawed husband. And they are the means 
nvented whole groups of | I He of revealing just what is in her heart, 
made of Hallgerd a very woman in- pride in her beauty, bitter memory of the 
stead of the lav figure the 1 for the blow given her long ago, and yet, at 
n t part epict ef. As we see he n san time ] ve ot G innar’s strength 
the play she is an ardent Icelandic nd joy in his great fighting qualities. 
Helen Then come nother original phase of 
De men have told me I was better than = During the Mormy niga, 
vhen the nerves of the household are 
racked by f yf what avenging bands 
\ | 1 ta welcomed the d nger of ' 1 1 
n there $5 a Knocking at the 





‘ 0 d ¢ re s finally idn tted 1 
r} 1 I spent Must I shut fast m ; Pe: : 
oup of three grisly jades, dirty, weath- 
a rs ’ . 
’ ‘ ct mit 1 t -wret 
And hide 1 P M t I , . the 12s ( en, f I With Tain-welt 
‘ 5 - ¢ ] +] y le tarl 
oO , a nd 14 otnes No t n crude, stark 
I il € a it 1 an DE 1d ~ > gs 1 
‘ : es ft if ren ad one of Rodin Ss sculp- 
Or ist ver left upon mouth 1 ’ ‘ 
I ( ind til f my eves? t vill do in descr them (sun 
IK ) I ng or ! 1 in ! f re 
I ivs oft them 
() e 1 with ( 
ini : . ss < »n her er suckled you 
I am a hazardous desirable thi \ st have dra | yur roots up in 
Aw , uns ded peri 1 flashi ! vaste plac 
; : One t at e, oO he ed 1 houlder up— 
A diy ice, a di let ve a , 
| 1 one or the crones, expl } 
, 
I s I s shape ind it 1 ' 1¢ , 1 1: 
y their hard life, replie 


Well death is terrible. Was I not worth it? tie bs 


= . , ’ ’ > re 4 mice hirman an s1ner 
And + Hel why | read art on luman ant pe! 


ook tan ands their lives—makes aq "atural. ‘They are weak old women and 
creat lover of Gunnar. Her beauty in- 2t. the same time suggest the Norns. 
mM y add to the feeling that a terribl 
tate S iwending for the head of this 
I like you when head so high » Then. of course. comes the creat 
Lift but you heart as high ou could get { he wit! Ww} h n the , +t} e sava 

crowned tory of G r end However, Bot 
{nd rule a k don I le things tomle Ids a very fine scene. In his 
You would have ind to shine to le, when Hallgerd has fled, Gunnat 

et! ] bleed ind | n r is left alone 
Snow-flakes to | : ipples on bare to yurn. Here we have a more human 

voughs and pathetic note than is found any 
Yea lov t thri upon the te of hate x} re n the «a one of the finest pas- 
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eérie feeling in the reader, their ability 
lines, 
sombre, 


to set forth a character in a few 


but also the verses themselves, 


hed with melancholy, and display- 


7 
carencned 
ing a uniform tone in keep 


greyness of 


with the theme: 


The wind is all the souls of those sad dead 
Who will not enter Heaven for love of 
earth, 
And hither and thither surge to find the 
gate 
They see and know not on its new strange 
side: 
For thev ha learned too much to be let 
back— 
Ah, some | e learned too much before they 
die. 
II WHITI 
ley in ly 
otten 


] Weakness 

r for rhymes 
4 | 

o stick to that 


at little more 
He shows, 


especial] 





nich means pert tior too 
Ww lI ‘ perie I . ’ 


°. 1] . = 
literary models, y in his 


HTymns to touch, to form and to imagi- 





. 1 | 1° 
nation, Here we have the rug red | nes, 
} | } - 
the obscure passages that we ( ome 
of the odes by George Meredith, by 
Patmore and by Fran hompson. 
3 leriy not the 





but these deriv: 


part of Cham- 


whole of or e\ 


bers of Imagery, 1SS ied In two small 
naner-c sred hao! 
paper-covered DOOKS, 
: cons ‘ , 1 
Every man “lives in the dark in the 
— oe 2 a ee and tl} ] . 
cCnamobders Of IS Imagery, in¢ e Cham- 
. 3 
bers adorned by Bottomley’s fancy are, 
to say the | isf, beautiful lhere are 
= . : 
rustic scenes where we be old | n rlish 


ehold all the signs of an eager spring 
: ae 
and hear a lover draw his lesson there 


‘ : 
ttle Dursts of music 


There are li 
in night 


, sae! “g 
brate the flitting of birds o1 


and morning songs that 


exclaim 


that 





at the weariness of the wailing wind, or 
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fair ladies, 
But the best of these 
from rustic England is 
“Netted Strawberries”: 


that moralise over famous, 
dead long since. 


taken 
the bird lyric, 


pictures 


I am a willow-wren: 


I twitter in the grass on the chimney-top; 


} 


[he apples far below will never drop 


Or turn quite bright, though when 


The aimless wind is stil] 
I stand upon the big ones and I peck 
And find 


When I have munched my fill. 


soft places, leaving spot and speck 


Apples 
Plums are dark weights and full of golden 


and plums I know 


rain 
hat wets neck-feathers when I dip and 
strain, 


And stickys each plumy row), 


But past my well-kept trees 
he quick small woman in her puffy gown, 
Chat flutters as if its sleeves and skirts had 


grown 


For flying and airy ease, 

Has planted little bushes 

Of large cool leaves that cover and shade 
and hide 


Things redder than plums and with golden 


dimples if ied, 


Dropping on new-cut rushes. 


At first I thought with spite 


Such heady scent was only a flower’s wide 





cup; 

But flower-scents never made my throat 
close up 

And so I stood in my flight. 

Yet over all there sways 

A web like those revealed by dawn and 
dew, 

But not like those that break and let me 
through 

Shivering the drops all ways. 

Though I alight and swing 

I never reach the things that tumble and 
crush, 

And if I had such long large legs as a 
thrush 


Che web would tangle and cling. 
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h; 


lesigns by C. H. Shannon most cases, singularly enough, this is in 


and nnection with art subjects. 


; 
is a charmingly 
Maeterlinckian eyes. One  jocular consideration of the problems a 





tte 1 upon an old hous painter faced when he portrayed two 
1 1 ] 1 ° r'1 | 
es, silvered by the summer ingels sitting by the Virgin. The other 
» are mysterious night’ deals with “Tanagret’” and is worth 
\ 3 ; 
benoids a group OT falr, eal : 
eep on the floor, presumably 
ride. who is wakeful and Dear lady of a tomb 
over the free beautiful Her ashes’ thin grey bloom 
. een_ hers. Shannon Wrinkled vour frills with hue 
rious de ns Che White Who once wa ) 
€ por lus responds. A lover of women tall 
; Made you so slim and small 
in the eaves, 1 
lo keep the shape and whole 
hte ¢] BR See 
ts f al i¢ eaves 
: : Height of a s 
window panes 
t tl rai O, mada madam, please 
n the roof: I would cherish your little knees 
than one dove Because she laughed at stir 
ef tr ehts Of ilk on h 
ives is da h i hts 
: Curved body of ht earth 
ih, summ I ts 


} ( ; nf ‘ ad 
. : Y masteri god’s hand-tips 
tne i\ 0 
. Gathered I s 
he hi m 
! ! S Va 1 Dead fingers felt it sweet 
‘ ‘ , 
id ( ( " Ss ch osOmMmsS to con ete 
er -_ 
1 the £ I desire to touch such tulles, 
. ] \ men t ewels 
| the sk 
f ; , as ee Hint ts of pale large shawls, 
i { i ' 
a : 
| that hummed therei I sols 
. ( wn our ected h S 
) led tl ! ‘ i 
7 the wa ' St Ww t is f< 
< lone a « ] 1 
It trances that a ind 
to { ¢ ] ) T ) 
And momenta hand 
SI Id lea oth hidden fle h 
c ¢ ‘ . ; un And its silk mesh 
bar Y) to prove 
+ t e ear. but Ar Ty i imber death, 
a certain effect Dusty as with old breath, 
, One is mad ware Joins me with past things now, 
oil ie elas ak thee Lady, in you 
| 
rl f — necs of 
. Fs “= . 1 1 
His rongest things in these DOOKS 


dramatic in 
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portrayed in actual words his On the last water where my heart feels fall- 





Ss | ‘ I 
} 1 1 : 
ption ofr tne ¢ lual loss of cone- ing 
— 4 : - 6 a - : seca a 
speech by the we rkmen, until in O, falling, falling, till the world is done. 
— , , 
i they speak mere erish. | - -— , . : : , “a 
I ‘ Ss -= > ¢ » he ehar > 
1 1 ? 179 1°71 | , 1 { S lay t it ne SnNoOwWS TO Tie 
e End of the World like a Cer- "1 O41 : : . ° . 
. 1 1 ii > ower to @voke a NCTUTE In a 
ecent Russian novel, pictures the , ' 


1: 


IC. 7g It tells of ew keen, poignant lines: 


ve that has grown cold and that is A very fingered lady who shows thumb- 





lanketed with endless snow marks 
lv but surely sign after sign of life Where many men have skipped her pages. 
tted ( + The ¢ nas a move- ; - 
] ‘ } And un 
ind variety that s est the quiet 
rs \ sO re, and stead} There’s midnight’s Adriatic in her eyes, 
I'll] put its heaving passion in her heart. 
I1I—ROS! Bes i ; 
In ving his version of the fate of 
’ » 
, , (Gunnar, Bottomley was somewhat ham- 
Italy never ce 1 to attract Eng- . 1 : . : 
ere y the tacts fortunately tor the 
n. In every century from the ' 
rig,’ . : : creative Ss} ot e true poet, the data 
t pe od ( vn there ve - ~ 
, P Giorgionse iree! re few and far 
great ets and prose art ts whose . , 11 
: - 7 etween. We cet almost all we really 
tion was det ed t least in part : = E 
I part, ; : : 
; 12 : Know about the personal Giuorgione in 
the golden n bottomley, too pe lion “peer 
a 1] “Bd two paragraphs from old Vasari: “He 
$ | late sp lt eed, ont : ’ 1] ‘se 1 
; : . remely humble origin, but was 
p ) y that like ay In ] ite! . " - 
evel ess very pleasing in manner, 
=P n + iio ale <a y 
st estin 1 « racter through 
nan t fan 5 ¢ yist a crit . : , : 
whole course of his life. Brought 
é so eloquentiy in an iDI . . , ' 1 1s 4 
he p in Venice, he took no small delight 
of 00k on the Re sance. wy bin of ] 
: " In love-passages, and in the sound of the 
sion of ¢ 101 one | ree \ ria : 


‘ : : . 7 Ei ” | . lute, to which he was so cordially de- 


and sang wi 


trate nost of | ve or beauty : - ° ° : 
; H most exquisite perfection, insomuch 
e arts 1ere ( es pon a . . . © 
¥ H t t ne was, for this cause, frequently 
invited to musical emblies and festi- 
St . . vals by the most distinguished persons. 
with ie real ret sance spli1 
. , 
} 1] 1 ] 
nis Dlank verse Is da at its . . . . 
‘ 1 ‘ ] ] re | ¢ 
od flex ere. as evervwher \t me he fell in love with a 
, , ae ae an ae 
blank verse play e shows his o returned his affection with 


: wetee | with a cunning equal warmth, and they were immeas- 








tion of oD has 52 gen ly devoted to each other. But in 
touch to blank verse: the year 1511 it happened that the lady 
" ittacked by the plague, when Gior- 

last rose ills in t vater: ion il ) not aware oft this circum- 

s and melts and, melti sinks once stance and continuing his accustomed 
re was also affected by the disease, 
ir bell tilts, and a stale star or two nd that with so much violence that in 
over I m last night blink like the bell. aq ver short tin e he pas ed to another 
ess fountain of flies is rising and life.” Jottomley takes these few lines 
ng— and out of them weaves, shall we say a 
are as still as one more dimness fall rich arras picture on an old rose back- 
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A company of shadowy presences If I must limn a lady in blue robes 

With fluttering gowns and lifted odorous lo strike the dominant among grey mea- 
hair, d ws 

Gowns hued like faded roses as though we And sigh a cadence from her burning hair, 


walked Why should I have no choice yet but Our 
ight of some lost long dead I ady, 
moon When I had liefer limn my lovely lady 


Mid olives faint, uncertain grey and green. And never need to call her Mary Virgin 
ial , _ : ' . lo win the populace to look on her? 
Che painter is shown in three episodes aes diem slhepicis ais 
” Did not the Paphian trail robes of bright 


And ripple her sapphire skirts a league 


In her Thalassian theophany; 


And is she less a goddess than the other? 


Or is she less worth splashing with costly 
r 5S ° 








glimpse of er , 
coiourr 
room: W Ser ni ! 
If | uld jewel rard for the 
} ' woulc ewe a irder IOr 1 Sé 
ind of pl ure-SeeKers; al d we close ) = _ ake 
| - o 8 , 
, i: vi . Of cooling some white lady’s flushed carna- 
with t . ent when. under ; 
sum moon, the poet-painter is given es - , 
; alt tao Gtat dette Stat — When she has slipped her vesture, faint 
r mo e rst ( 5 KISSCs ne . 
os 
ae : , with heat, 
Overt ill ese enes there pl iys that ‘ 
: : ie . 
] ies as a ) It is not needful that the rainbow riot 
7 - e renaissance ove 
J : ; ; = } foun al lady’s cle ™ 
f + ee i. a W nicn ecnoes Irom tne iaady § gleaming 
\\ e VO may yr O1d time 1S Stlil a-lly- 
” : shoulder 
( ew ee Be outraged into an annunciation, 
HOrgio shown as the skilled mu- 
“ . rt} iustered into a pallid angel 
1, t ma painter, the impas- ~ sash a 
} ] > n} f hs al > 1 1 * 
' Uhese phases of him alone finally hark to him as he ex- 
} 1 | } 1 1 , 
1 +ter | rts all if ¢ aro f | pe nds his love p ilo op Vv: 


' ii a 
eloquence. Hear him discourse upon ; 
“i We have no time to wrangle how to love, 


We have no time for anything but love, 


} , tt nd ‘ r ' ‘ t r . . 11 . 
\h, 1 e ena e never come lite neat No time, no time, for all men die too soon. 
Ripe n ing rounding into rest. Sweet, sweet, and sweet, life is one poignant 
\ ¢ } S st ed in colours, kiss 
W ( g hues are fainting undistin Earth gives to each man’s spirit as it passes 
hed I n unknown places to unaccustomed 
] € es and cream n the palate, ht 
’ notes } lasn f lanl ° 
neet ith that clasp for happy Sweet, sweet, and sweet, I bid you take 
cnhancing life’s counsel: 
it AL ee en oe ae mes ; . 
And d vith ch ot loosening arms. Your brow or side-turned cheek you would 
Though sound and sense lapse into a plan- not offer— 
gent poem, Life says “the mouth’; abandon then your 
Flowing in rainbow-foaming syllables, mouth 
Yet music adds another, ne’er worded grace, For if we kiss, we kiss, whoever dies 
, — a ee Se ao ee ene ‘ : , 
And god}! d hold no might difference. And if we love, we ve. whate’er the wav. 


Or turn to painting. Would you learn We dare afirm that in these three 





t 
) : eset } ] 1 Pa : 1 
v wearv Rena nce artists became passages, so eloquently written by the 
1 ° 1 } ‘* ° i 2 ] ° ; 

r ciet l rule? Hear Giorgione ex- voung English poet, there 1s more of the 
. : : : : . 
plain his distaste over the compulsion to real Gio ne than is to be found in 
" eo = ee eae thi nv farmal hiacran! more of the real 
) i : ad eve again Saints, this \ Irmal DIO ipny, more of the rea 


, 
full-blooded Venetian who so _ loved man than is to be found anywhere out- 


4 ] ; : hi , inti 
man sights and scenes: side of his few authenticated paintings. 




















The Weakest Spot and Some Recent Novels 


Also we dare affirm that the lyric 
with which this paper closes is as gen- 
uine an expression of renaissance thought 
and feeling as has been written in ou 
time nting, musical, and all pagan 
Helen dwelt in old Troy city 
All to sow the sad brave ditt 
Of the wearifullest pity 
M have eve Ww ht 
Yet her vears were long and painless, 

\ her lovers left her gainless 

Sn s she gave and grey eyes rainless 

Right good was her lot 

In her dim bl voollen cloaking 

Sliy 1 she through the may-dew’s soak- 
Ing 


AKEST SPOT 


hands fell knocking 


1e well-house stair: 


rill her littl 


ic 
Nigh tl 


In a hawthorn’s light she pondered 

While dark dew her gleam-feet laundered: 
Paris knew not that she wandered, 

So he did not care. 

Helen was the dearest lady, 

Woodbined with deep tresses shady, 


Eves a-calling, arms a-ready 


Ey 
‘ 


Liefer 


er stirred men’s ve 


t the highest king to-day 


with my hands would play 


id his mouth to mine would lay 


Liefer than to hers. 


AND SOME RECENT 


NOVELS* 


BY 


FR 


Ai 


er 


EDERIC 


tocrat, 


: ‘ 
E 4 y we | that 1 the ] ng of 
] ! : 
t vels sw is of es there 1S al- 
1 + ? | 
wavs new here weakest spot, and that 
1 1? 1 1 1 1 
iu Ss could ¢ vy emulate the clever- 
£ +} : r¢ +] : ] 
ness o 1@ Immo i De; on, the simpie 
] . } + } | 
remedy woul lb oO make the weakest 
spot is strong’ f est No one will 
tl » 17 
I put tl at ft Cally pel t onstTruc- 
ty I] + ] + ] 
tion 1s where il the eiements are nicely 
1 1 ] } 
balanced, whe plot, characters and en- 
vironment nave leir re tive proportion 
ot ttention, where tiv luman interest 
-_ . ; 
Ss not outweigh | \ the morai or ethic il 
*Angel Island. By Inez Haynes Gillmore. 


New York H« iry 
Children of the Sea 


New York 


Holt and Compar 
By 
Dufheld and Comy 


noole 
poole. 


lV. 


H. de Vere Stac- 
any. 


The Witness for the Defence. By A. E. 
W. Mason. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

Old Mole. B Gilbert (¢ inna New 
York: Appleton and Company. 

Che New Dawn. By Agnes C. Laut. New 
York: Moffat, Yard and (¢ any 

From the Angle of Seventeen By Eden 
Phillpotts. Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. 


Ghosts. 
Holt 


All Men are 
York: Henry 


By L. P. 


and Company. 





Jacks. 


New 


TABER COOPER 


central idea, nor dialogue neglected for 
1 1 Cc . ° 1 1: 
the benefit of description. In theory this 
nicety of adjustment sounds very pretty 
and plausible and rather easy, like mak- 
. | ae oes: 
iK¢ sO much Nour, SO mucn sugar, 
. ey 
oO many eggs, etc., mix and bake. But 
;' 
in practice the author almost never gets 
his quantities quite right, some ingre- 
dient or other is sure to be measured out 
with toa lavish a hand, and some other 
ingredient equally sure to run short, per- 
haps be wanting altogether,—as, for in- 


} 
1e 


highly 


asional 
leaven of a sense of humour. 


on important 


“ ike ~ . . . } 7 
The difficulty, of course, is that this 


; hee ° . 
question of relative proportions of the 





elements which go to make up fiction is 
not one which may be reduced to a for- 
mul ke a chemical compound; so 
many n olecules of plot, so many of char- 

ter, so many of environment; you can- 
not even say that a certain fixed propor- 
tion goes to make the religious or politi 
cal or historic novel, and a certain other 
proportion, the detective story and novel 


| 
or adventure. It a 


upon the 


individual story, it is a matter of instinct, 
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‘2 


pression left after reading it of some de- 
irking below the surface, 


fect hi 
vested the toregoing iine oft discussion. 
lhere can be no question that Mrs. Gill- 
ore’s new volume is a very unusual 
periment, an impressive and rather 
laring allegory, yet treated in a vein of 
: 


poetic imagery and shown through 

such a rainbow mist of shimmering 
light, that one scarcely realises until 
ber sec thought that it says things 

n regard to feminism which it would not 
e easy to say In print in any less indirect 

B , Angel Island story of 

five shipwrecked sailors thrown on a re- 
mote island in mid-ocean, an island in- 
hab Wi 1 OF a Ipe yT ie 
ter e ft del ite to tre id the 

earth and who glide through space, borne 








rr ’ ry ) t f 
I 
, 
aa a) ) ¢ 
) l tne ll 
\ TI eys an impres oO ( ib- 
‘ ] > 
’ p 1d taw Vv. But the cu- 
1 r \Ty ] 
I S S that Ii Grillin e 
: : 
eves her effect; sh ir! conviction 
V1 ) ner Shie ny] WwTrises 11S baal elliev- 
Ww in tne I lity or these s per-women, 
i hited , 1 “ee en 
i yr na ull ng JAM 1eT 
¢ ] | M4 wl . + 
1 ft! K 1S aS Simple as t Tre Ve. 
1 1 ] 
t shipwreck has been a | liariy ter- 
rible one nd she spares us not one detail 
6 +] c. } ] 
ot S 2 STL) { Ors, nor oO GaZCa, 
lf ] : +} 
t | d lall nsa I 1M ngs of i¢ 
+ ] ] + ] 
hive survivors S ey siowly Ss gol 
1 | "Ty | 1 
DacK fo ¢ l O 1eSsS hen ttle by 
1 , 
little, through the eyes of these men 
, , , 
yet sure wit er the ire a e O! 
, ! . 
ng \ ¢ 1 to catch ad t glimpses 
of strange, flyin y creatures, ana berore 
os 7 = - oa 
we realise it, we are in full fairyland, 
, 1 4 , 
D eving as we ve not veleved since 
: ] ! +s 
our early days of Grimm and Hans 





Christian Andersen. Of course, Mrs. 


r : + ] } 
nil res LeVOrTy m i riy O ous 
; 1 , 
\ in is Dut little lower than the an- 
| 1 ] | 
s. Ww } winged soul tha ses her 
} + + ] 
to a heig lattall re to man ind men 
1 }* > 
ire 1 alike n spite of surtace aifter- 
enc there is the primitive, Cave-man 
Lo1: . 1 
type, that believes in employl cave- 


man methods, wings or no wings; there 


s the man with a thin veneer of chivalry, 
| ] . » os . 
vho would temporise; and there is the 
1 tl 


theorist, who will admit as 
an abstract proposition, that women 
should have their rights,—but one and 


| 
ill, when it comes to the personal ques- 
tion of the woman they happen to want, 
find themselves converted to cave-man 


methods. Such, at least, is the course 

61] 1 | ; 

followed by the strange drama enacted 
7 1 

on Angel Island. And when the women 


ive been captured and shorn of their 


bird-wings, Mrs. Gillmore’s allegorical 
comment on woman’s nature is that they 


hey miss the airy freedom 
f their former flights, but they accept the 
new burdens and restraints, and their 


one revolt comes later when the fierce 


re content; 


mother instinct is aroused in defence of 
their children; when, as the author sym- 
: 


he idea, the fathers wish too soon 


Sreuat <a : 
o clip the wings of their daughters. 
‘There are many other ideas and argu- 
ments clever] 


vy interwoven into the tissue 
re e@lhes ~ ] 1 + 
f this fanciful and somewhat uneven 





( 
hievement,—such, for instance, as the 
symbolic foreshadowing of the triumph 


of eugenics, in the birth of a son superior 
to his father, a son with wings. And 
vet some instinct tells us that, with all 
its cleverness, the volume h 


a 
oint. And that point would seem to lie 





; 1 
s its weakest 


1 an over-insistence upon concrete, real- 
istic details. One may accept the imag- 
ery of Cupid’s bow, but it would be 

iled if antiseptic surgery were invoked 
o remove his arrow from a lady’s heart; 


and so, when Mrs. Gillmore shows us 
man in the act of shearing the wings 
from the super-woman by means of an 
ordinary pair of scissors, and incidentally 
wiping the drops of blood from his hand, 


I 
we feel that she is suddenly very far off 
the key. And this is only one of fifty 


little touches,—and bigger touches too, 


that are sad blemishes on what came 
r to being a rather fine achievement. 
And the fault, we suspect, lies in a de- 


ficient sense of humour. 


” 


“THE CHILDREN OF THE SEA 


The Children of the Sea, by H. de 
Vere Stacpoole, is a story with a theme 















so grim and so repellent that it ought to 


haunt the memory like a hideous night- 
The discovery that it fails to do 
itself sufh- 


. ’ 1 ° | 
cient to show that its weakest spot, what- 


mare, 
nything of the kind is in 


it may be, is a rather serious one. 
And this conviction is emphasised by the 


] 
fact that barely a year a 


evel 


v0 another novel 








published in England and entitled, if 
memory is not at fault, The Passion 


Flower, handled the same theme, with 
a ; “ace 
difference that the victim was 

instead of a man, han- 
oe J 
i 


with such unsparing frankness, su 


and 





ess insistence upon its physical ugli 
ness that it haunted the reader’s waking 
and sleeping hours alike. The 
story is not one to be classed as immoral 

by any one with a broad out- 
it is simply the 





present 


. . 
LOOK upon ilfe: it story of 


as enjoyed his life ruthlessly 
1 7 


at the expense of many women, and who 
in the end pays a penalty so terrible that 


t mioht 
il} l 


= 
well serve to square accounts, 
1 * . 1 

not only for his own sins, but those of 


many another man besides. ‘This is not 


easy book to epitomise, chiefly because 
is loosely constructed, a string of epi- 
sodes held together like beads by a si 
slender thread. At the outset we are on 
board a vessel in Asiatic waters. It is 
1 by a very special crew and staff 


a single 


yf experts, Scandinavian almost all of 


them, whose business it is to locate and 
repair breaks in submarine cables. In 
the course of half a dozen chapters we 
imbibe a vast amount of specialised in- 
regarding this branch of elec- 

only to discover that 
i no direct 
story which Mr. 
Among the cable 
giant, Ericsson by name, a 


bearing upon the specific 


tae 
man notorious for his aimost hypnotk 

f } le; 
nce over women, and for the multi- 
tude of his « onquests. Now, the parti ‘u- 
lar Japanese island near which the latest 
| narine cable has occurred, is 


y a strange race, which the 


papanese themselves regard as aliens, 
nerhar the descendant f aboriginal 
p aps the aescendants of abdorigina 
tribes At all events, according to sailor 


} 


gossip, the women of this tribe are ama- 
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zons, big, finely formed, physically per- 
fect women, who do a man’s work in the 
sea, catching fish and diving for pearls, 


while the under-sized little husbands 
remain 


a 
Tamily 


at home, doing the cooking and 
wash. Gossip adds that the hus- 
band who shirks his duties receives a 
proper spanking when the indignant wife 


returns home. Ericsson, hearing this 
1 1 } 

1, is amused throughout the whole 
len th of his six teet, six inches of bone 


1e promptly makes a 


bet with one of his mates that if an op- 

1 7 

port occurs to go ashore, he will 
1 } 7 

pick out the trongest, finest young 


woman of the tribe and publicly spank 
t to square accounts wit! 
nd teach her what a real man is. This 


rries out, to the 


1 her sex, 


is shipmates and 


° ] ae am 
ttle group of Japanese telegrapnic ex- 





legr: 
perts who receive them, and to the cor- 

spondingly great humiliation of the na- 
tive women. Ericsson, however, relying 
on his past experience with women, all 
over the world, is happy in the convi 
tion that his violent wooing must have 
made a deep impression; so he makes an 


. ° 4 . 04 
ippointment with his island Amazon to 


meet her that evening in her cottage. 


The meeting occurs in utter darkness, 

d it is not until he is leaving that some 
nstine of danger causes Ericsson to 
strike a match, and thus discover that 
e woman in the cottage is not the ob- 
ect of pursuit, but a stranger whose 
disfigured face tells him that she is a 
leper. From this point forward, it is 


easy to build up in advance the inevitable 


sequence yuUTSE 

; . - 

ing for years wt the tove ot women, 

* : ' : ne a a 
only to fling it carelessly aside, is fore- 
doomed at last to fall victim in his turn, 
: , , <s me 

to Know the one reat, imperishable pas- 
ion of his life. And on the very eve of 
the fulfilment of s | opes he is destined 


to discover, on hand, or wrist, or arm, 
a Tew small, tell-tale, greyish spots that 


1 


h impotent hor- 





° ° 1 . 
will turn him numbpD wi 


ror, knowing that they mean a condem- 
frightful of human 
ly, Mr. Stacpoole 


digresses so far from the expected path, 


nation to the most 


leaths. Unfortunate 


uCal 

































chats along so comfortably about his 
abandonment of the sea and set- 
tling down to a home life in Iceland, his 
establishment of a prosperous fishery and 
paying canning factory, that we prac- 
tically forget that he has ever been in 
Japan at all. And so, when the blow 
falls, we look upon it, not as 
and inevitable 
impertinence 
breach of good faith, in raking up what 
author and reader have tacitly agreed 
regard as a dead issue. The we 
spot in Children of the 
ness of construction, its failure 


up the 


| ’ 
nero s 


a deserved 
nemesis, but as a sort of 


on the part of destiny, a 


-akest 
loose- 


to follow 


Sea 1s 


advantage gained. 


THE DEFENCE 


“THI 

The Witness for the Defence, by A. 
E. W. Mason, offers an entirely differ- 
ent proble: n in the art of 


Ima gine the famili 


WITNESS FOR 


construction. 


ar, so-called triangle 


situation; a highly successful I —_ bar- 
rister summoned professionally to India, 
runs across the lc ove oft his mn whom 


in those 


too selfish to marry. She 
of a middle-aged and 


old days he was too poor and 


is now the wife 
somewhat t apoplec- 


tic official in the civil servi a secret 
selene ail ' ln Resictien Re 
drunkard who no inf rrequen ly tS ner} 





The En 


passes one evening wit 


in a jealous rage. lish barri ter 


h them, at the tem- 
porary encampment itated by the 
official 


~ 1 
finger-mark 


necess 
rounds. The wife, 
bruises still id 


er throat, is distinctly pathetic in the 


brief moments of private reminiscence 
: 

with her former lover. The husband 

left alone with his guest at the close of 


half maudlin 
} f. . k —_ 
who happen to know 
hich will send one 
leaders to jail. A highl 


ghly dra- 
matic incident, intensified by the hus- 


dinner, betrays a cowardly, 
fear of the natives, 
that he has evidence w 


ae 
of their ( 
} 


band’s alcoholism, hastens his guest’s de- 

parture; but, returning for his pipe, pur- 
ere . 

posely left behind, he has a final word 


ith the 1 ' wl ] 
with the woman, whom 


he still loves,—and he finds her _—— 
and loadin The next day, 
just as he is preparing to ep for Y 
land, the newspapers inform him that his 
host of the ni 


1e real ses that 
] 
l 


va rook rifle. 


cht before is dead, shot with 
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/ 


a bullet a happens 


rifle. “The wife is acc 
He postpones his 
stimony which saves her. 


to fit the rook- 
he murder. 
and it is his 
He tells, un- 


ised of t 
sailing, 


te 

der oath, of the fear that the deceased 
man had of the natives, due to his pos- 
session of dangerous evidence against a 
certain notorious Hine loo bandit, in the 


form of a tell-tale photograph which the 
possession. He 


during that even- 


witness now “we in his 


rurthner desi ribes wre 


ing his host had sud “Agr sprung up and 
violently struck with a whip at the side 
hangings of the tent, inten a long, 
brown arm and hand crept in, snake- 
like, toward the desk where the photo- 
graph lay. Of course, the widow simply 
had to be acquitted on this evidence, for 
it furnished a motive; while the prosecu- 
tion had no logical motive to offer,—a 


woman who has borne unspeakable indig- 


nities for eight years seldom turns, like 
the proverbial worm, in the ninth. At 
this point Mr. Mason is guilty of the 


le ¢} .. : eo 
Same fauit that we Nave ust charged 


a rainst Mr. Stacpoole, 


the 


he shifts 


; 
namely, 


scene back to } ngland, introduces us 
to an entirely new set of people and, after 
shows us the 
her 


Cc opinion 1s still 


1 considerable lapse of time, 


widow, he home of 


ostracised in t 
LI; 
Ui 


childhood, be use pu 
the verdict of the Indian 
court. Bei ng still young and attractive, 
urally enc 


scept al ot 


ounters a young 


nan who correctly estimates her value 

1s a woman and wishes to marry her. 
. “1 1 . 1 

But his family, of the typically conserva- 


tive British sort, interested first and fore- 
: 
l 


most in preserving their social standing, 
and 


Inquiries 


private inquiries; 


while the manner of these 


would consume too much space in a brief 
review, the resultant facts may be sum- 
marised as follows: first, the lady did 
shoot her husband, not by accident, but 
( ite deliberately, becau e she was 
oaded beyond the point of endurance; 
nd secondly, the barrister perjured him- 
self in giving his evidence; the deceased, 


brown arm; but 
figment of his 
whiskey-heated 
juncture, in the 


if deed, 
it had existed only as a 
imagination, born of a 


rain. And at this 





' , : — 

( a las n to dec | t disgrace. In an English railway 
‘ ¢ ¢) ‘+? . 2 ] hy + 1. >. 5} 9 } 
vine r or no e acqu i aow Is ich, Herbert Jocelyn Beenham, of the 
yt + ’ rr +] " " ] ’ “os + a hs | y yy y FT ’ ] ’ ] ] 

d ns | sby Gramn S |, tamiuliarly 

t t the 1 \ ncil s had its KNOWN as Old Mole, encounters a 

ie or not 12; first, Decause he I Lind ess, 1S Strangely §s rred to 

pall re secretiy married aiready, and pity and eagerly comes ti r relief. His 

‘ 1 1 } 1 ‘ “- : ° ] | 

\ 1S¢ ( lung Nusband has entions, however, are misunderstood, 
l en s shrewdness to guess d 1 surprisingly Driel interval ( 

( t ch the wife has not mus- $ nself in jail, charged with an at- 


tered up the courage to confess. Now, tempted assault. The subsequent career 


: “ , ° 
t sort of story 1s good en } port t \Ir. Beet im 1S, Of course, excep 
. : ' ' , , 
vhere ti rads to speak, are all f \ t al. ‘J e are thousands of men, and 
2 . . s e] . 1 aa } 
dealt. But Mr. Mason Ss in the position ‘nm this 1s an understatement of the 
f ] + t ¢} t ] } | | i 
n I vine las Kept most ¢ e e, who f & e or iess hopelessly ll 
’ } 
trum] p S . His de é t iw iV 1 rut to the end 
+ ],,] + ] ] ‘ tart 
on of « I ; been deliberat ell es. ‘Lhe lucky few whom fate, 
, . , 1 
supert 1 1¢ Ss intre ced ( te lt shape of an ¢ 1g Ke, OF a bra n 
Bi ; ’ aa 
suallvy, and without a hint ot warning, form, or even ar 1oOminious arrest, as 





| ] | ° | > | +] 
oa eroine who turns out to De a mur- the case ofr Mir Beenham 1ostles out 


eress; to a col t and an ) entle- of their rut, are too exceptional to appeal 
who is suddenly revealed aself- to t irg \ajority of readers; and 
} } 11 . 1 . 1 1 ’ 
confessed perjurer, and to a sadly unin- consequently, this volume by Mr. Can- 
tear ni wenn” ae 
teresting hero, who at the crucial moment nan is foredoomed to be caviar tor the 
. > ] ~4 . - 
manifests a deoree of it ae ae t enet B here is sure to be a cer- 
} ] ] imited - eal 
t et peculiar privilege of Omnis- elect limited audience which 





| 1 
ence. The Weakest Spot in this vol- vill extract from the chron le of Mr. 


me by Mr. Mason is unquestionably Beenham’s subsequent career, from the 


s failure to make us sufficiently ac- explosion born of his unconscious repres- 
quainted with the personalities of his ion, his stagnation, his pent up energy, 
characters. He does not play the game keen and exuberant joy that is en- 
fairly It is as though he had given joyed very seldom in the course of a 
certificates of character to a oice selec- ecad 











“OLD MOLE” > an attempt, often n 
. . ° 
irving degrees of s ss, to bring up 
eet rr 4 rr " T+] whe ‘ TY) > 7 1 | 1 1 
\Ir. (5 e \ n il 0 a com- or 1udement the clash between the do- 
rat} ] ner thor vy tew 7 ] rt . F : rit + he 
| ely wa ) \ 1 Te ovels ind Dusiness erests or tne 
behind him, 1s one of those env ye au- American finar l bandit. It traces the 
hy , x ry rT) } ;. ry? ] t ryt } } 
ors who are not handicapp¢ l y any reer of an Amer in boy Trom the mo- 
, . ‘ . . a ’ * . 
very obvious weak points H )OOR ment when he first att s the attention 
1] f ¢ oe &s L-] ¢ 1 1 1 ’ : 
ire ) ( q trank studies o f s employer, t head of a gant 
’ + } ‘ f 1] 1 1 
} ] e ft i ( ( I ) ( corp throuen all the 
st oO In his new vi > now ( i steps of his career, the marriage 
etore us, we 1 the st yorat l t } en ploy: rs da ter, his owt 
1 | 7 | , . 
with tent po yilities real ( rise f uprem«e¢ ) rol, nis mad dream 
jOV Of livin who nevertheless, up to the 1 vast latio nternational and 
threshold ot middle a is been ( orld-w id then s slow enlight- 
¢ cil minoly } | rut ] : 1s } 
icked, In a seen pe s Tu nment dawning upon m that 
t ] nt rat ] | "1 
r ( nan Er sh ( O 0] t had not been worth while, 
‘ 


} ] } 1 1 . . e 9 > e . 
Oys. And then, one day, the liber that e had missed the essentials of the 
l 


id that, with fortune and 
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wife, both deserting him, he might throw 
his life away just as well as not, to save 
a mere errand boy, amid the excitement 
and a huge conflagra- 

| 


- an , , 
tion. [he author chooses, as her 


il 


pe , 
of a strike, a riot, 


own 
private touch of irony, to save the life 
of her 
blaze, only to let him die of heart failure 


weeks later, with his truant wife 


hero, in spite of a twelve-story 
a Tew 
homeward on a belated 
All of which goes to show 
book is its 


author started to 


racing ocean 
1 

greyhound. 
that the weak point of the 
divided interest. The 
expound broadly the problem of Ameri 
can industry, commerce, and finance; 

and she ended with the anti-climax of an 


individual destiny. 


“FROM ANGLE OF SEVENTEEN 


Mr. 


rary novelists, a conspicuous sinner in re- 
| 
i¢ 


THI 


*hillpotts is, among contempo 


gard to the nicely balanced elements of 
fiction. In fact, he largely owes his repu 
tation to his utterly irrelevant portrayal 
of Devonshire landscape,—just as Mr. 
Willam Black largely owed his to those 
inimitable accounts of struggles to the 
death with dour, tenacious salmon in the 
far-off lochs of Scotland. Throughout a 
long and deservedly successful career Mr. 
Phillpotts has for the most part adhered 
tenaciously to Dartmoor, and its familiar 
types,—and incidentally has rather over- 
done t 

the gorse, the mist and slanting 
But, in the present volume Mr. Phill- 


he days 


the crags 


lane. 


he local stage-setting, 


potts seems to have reverted to t 
of his youth. 
rather there are no valid grounds for as- 
suming that the diary kept by his hero, 
Corkey,—a lad of seventeen, has any- 
thing to do with the author’s own life, 
yet the fact remains that this entertain- 
ing and informing narrative of the daily 


k inal 


There is no reason,—or 


drudgery of an under-paid cle Vig 
London insurance office, dates 
days when Mr. Phillpotts himself, if not 
actually in the office of his story, might 


well have been 


I 
1 
back to the 


some one of his hero’s 


intimate cronies. The whole thing is ex- 
ceedingly well done. In fact, the tech- 
it is rather better than usual, 
for Mr. Phillpotts is quite apt to take 
liberties with falling back 
upon the admitted license of the success- 

At all events, in the volume 
entitled From the Angle of Seventeen 


he has done an admirable piece of work. 


nique oT it 
technique, 


ful writer 


Regardless of its supposed date and stage- 

it i admirable bit of psy- 
depicting quite ruthlessly tl 
the disappointments, and the 
ties of an insignificant, underpaid 
clerk in a big firm, utterly ignorant of 
proportionate values. 


tine 1¢ ' a 
i ) if 
tin Ss an 


} 1 = 
chology, 1e 
b] inders, 

| eg 

surd 


“e 


ALL MEN ARE GHOSTS” 


It is hard to decide whether this new 
volume by Mr. L. P. Jacks belongs to 
the realm of fiction or not. Strictly 
speaking, it is a borderline volume. Con- 
sequently there would be an obvious un- 
kindness in dwelling upon its weakest 
But its strongest spot is unques- 
tionably its delightful indulgence in para- 
dox. ‘lake, for example, the initial epi- 
sode, out of this collection of more or 
less independent recitals, —for why 
should a reviewer be required to discuss 
more than the title story, whether he has 


spots 
| ° 


read the remainder or not?—we are 
transported, inch by inch, across that 


imaginary boundary which divides our 
prosaic lives from the spirit world. And 
forthwith the author proceeds to spin a 
most diverting series of paradoxes, all of 
that the traditional 
ghost has quite as much right as we to 
complain; and that logically he has as 
much reason to doubt our existence, to be 
sceptical of our achievements, as we have 
Under the guise of light 
raillery, the author has some rather seri- 
And the result 
is a volume so full of whimsical fancies, 
blended with wise philosophy, that it 
will bring to the chosen few a brief hour 
genuine enjoyment. 


which go to prove 


1 
} 


to question his. 


ous views to put forth. 


or two of very 












Henry LABOUCHERE* 


No ONE, perhaps, not even himself, 
ever quite understood Henry L: ibou- 
chere. ‘This biography by his nephew 
s entertaining, often illuminating; it 
+ 1 "1 II, . ra . “es 
to es SKlifully upon the vat ious aspects 


. . i pe re 
of his character and Career; Dut it leaves 


5 | 
He was honest and dis- 
} s+hf } 
I iful to tne last 
+ +} » : wl } 
to the Radical principles he adopted 


early in life. Yet the British public 
neve k him quite seriously. Humo 

of the subtler kind is not appreciated by 
the middle classes, and cynicism is to 
them an eighth deadly sin. It may be 
said, of « se, that Palmerston was 
pop lar. But he had the gift of seem- 
ng to be in earnest. Labouchere could 
better be compared with Melbourne. 


[here 1s no occasion, however, to com- 


pare him with any one. He would not 
French 
English. He was 


Mr. Thorold says 


} 


‘ rench until the 


1 phenomenon in poli- 
tics, but he was in 
birth, ind 


1 
1 rema ine “d 


death He \ 


. ye } 
tional; he Nad strong 





> 1! 

s intellectual, 
convictions, 
iasm. 


man, 


s. a °.4 ' 
ut he held them without enthus 
Furthermore, he was not a party 

1 ol 


things 


an ) said and ale 

which party men resented. Nor could 
they comprehend his attitude of detach- 
ment. How could a man without strong 
feelings, a mocker or cherished beliefs 
and conventions, be sincere? 


Doubt] 


in part 


Labouchere’s cynic 
usually is. He 
f great le Otten 
ndness of heart; and y 
ges. When he attacked ; 
man, in i House or in the pages of 
Truth, it was all a part of the 
an impersonal duty which left no 
Labouchere. By Algar 
New York: G. P. Put- 


i@ss 
1 pose as Cynicism 
was ( apal ble « generosity ; 


) 
di spl ved r¢ al k 
} 
1 


laa no gruc 


day’s 


1 
WOrK 


Life of Henry 
Thorold. 


*The 
Labouchere 
nam’s Sons. 
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THE MONTH 


bitterness. His own hatred of pretence 


made the pangs of wounded vanity ridic- 
ulous in his eyes, though these may out- 
last the pangs of disprized love. Yet it 
must not be supposed that he was with- 
the power of inspiring affection and 
confidence. He had great charm, un- 
flagging good spirits and sincere loyalty 
friend or a cause. When he re- 
House of Commons he 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
sa id, an ali tial part of it. Those 
» had differed with him 


t 
out 


to a 
ired from the 
become, as 


aln ost essen 


most strenu- 
Oo ee felt that it would not be the same 
pl » without hi n 
: 
Labouchere’s life was many-sided, and 


( to view it as a whole 
His early years were passed in the diplo- 
matic service, a part of the time at Wash- 
ington; he always expressed the greatest 
American political insti- 
ns and cited them as examples to 
He was more or less of an 


admiration for 


) 
. ty 
| ngishmen. 


elegant trifler in those days; gambling 
was about his only passion. Later he 


1 


interest in journalism and the 
\ber for Northampton 
his capacity as a born 
Truth, the 
founded and 
coincident wit] 
Nevertheless, 
impressing his 
pages of Truth in 
and made it a 
the 


1 
tOooK an 
stage. But as men 
| 


he first revealed 


fighter. His connection with 
weekly journal which he 
a ae 
nominally edited, was 
hi labours. 


eeded in 


parliamentary 
It} h |} . 
al nougn he suc 
upon the 


legree, 


personality 
an extraordinary ( 
potent 
humbug and rascality, his greatest work 
was done in House. In a sense he 
He had scant love 

detail. He was 
a good he was in the 
mood, as his —_ from Paris during the 
siege fabaney nd he could write a stin v- 
ing article certain to penetrate the thick- 
est armour. But it is difficult to think 
the daily grind of journalism. 


instrument in exposure of 


was not a journalist 
regard tor 
yaperter, when 


¢ 1 
of work or 


of him in the « 
Truth has wrought much good by its ex- 
posure of abuses, and it was this possi- 
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bility which its proprietor valued most. 
He cared nothing for the money it 
brought him. 

His interest in politics was quite an- 
other matter. In the House his cynical 
indifference was superficial; he was a 
zealous supporter of the Radical cause. 
And he exercised a greater influence be- 
hind the scenes than the public realised 
at the time. Indeed, the letters to Mr. 
Chamberlain in these pages, written at 
t when Gladstone’s Home Rule 
bill split the Liberal party, give a totally 
new impression of the extent and power 
of his influence. He had never really 
liked Gladstone—though it was he who 
first called him the Grand Old Man— 
had long regarded Mr. Cham- 
as the destined leader of a Liberal 
thoroughly radicalised and the 
future Prime Minister of England. 
Now Mr. Chamberlain had been a con- 
stant friend of Ireland, and Labouchere 
could not believe that he would vote 
against the Home Rule bill. These let- 
ters show how fully the objections to the 
measure between them, 
Labouchere endeav- 
oured to change Mr. Chamberlain’s opin- 
In the end there was a complete 
break between them, and Labouchere bit- 
terly attacked his old-time friend, espe- 
cially at the time of the Boer War. Yet 
Mr. Chamberlain’s point of view was ob- 
He was an imperialist as well as 
a friend of Ireland, and he could not 
support any scheme which conferred self- 
government on Irishmen at the cost of 
imperial unity. If any man could have 
convinced him it would have been La- 

is curious to note in this 
how generally Parnell 
was disliked, even by his own followers. 
Labouchere disliked him as much as any 
but he played a large part in the 
exposure of the Pigott conspiracy. 
Radicalism 
He opposed Gladstone’s Egyptian 
as sharply as Mr. Balfour’s co- 
He flouted the House of 
Lords and professed no regard for the 
royal family as such. Perhaps it was 
inevitable that he should have been ex- 
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cluded from the Gladstone Ministry of 
1892; but the slight was deeply felt, de- 
spite his professed indifference. In this 
case, as in many others, the Grand Old 
Man did not play fair. In the end La- 
bouchere lost nothing by remaining out- 
side of office; his temper was essentially 
critical, and as a critic his greatest oppor- 


tunities came to him. He mellowed a 


little, no doubt, with the passage of the 
vears. So far as that goes, he had never 
borne malice, no matter how hard he 
might hit. “The impression left by Mr. 


on the whole, that 
of a man naturally kindly, though impa- 
tient of human weakness and incapable 
of profound emotion. At all events he 
did well a work which no other man 
was precisely fitted to do. Is not 


praise enough? 


Thorold’s volume is, 


this 
Edu a d Full r. 
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JoHNn Mor tey’s “On 
History’’* 


PoLiTics AND 

Few men now writing can speak with 
such authority on public questions as 
John Morley. His background of per- 
sonal experience as an executive added 
to his ripe scholarship makes important 
any utterance. Gifted also with an un- 
le, his thought gains in 
of his lucid phrase. 
Voltaire, Rousseau and 
The Encyclopedists will not easily for- 
get calm spirit with 
which he discussed and interpreted these 
disputed in history; 
hen one recalls his own vigourous opin- 
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of course, the classic 


usual literary sty 
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the philosophic 


figures especially, 
ions uttered in Compromise. 
ind Gladstone are, 
biographies of his own countrymen, The 
long list of critical essays, too, upon mis- 
“ “ti 
cellaneous indicate a 
is bound to 


1° ‘ 
subjects catholic 


wl 


reading lich give colour 
to the wide themes discussed in his latest 
volume. 

Originally delivered at the University 
of Manchester, where he is Chancellor, 
On Politics and History has now, two 


*On Politics and History. By John Mor- 


ley. New York: Macmillan Company. 
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circumstances by which opinion is prede- 


is the timeliness of a po- 


litical book, for example, which makes 
it important; and so with many of the 
iccidents which Morley calls “the for- 
tuitous variations of history.”’ ‘This leads 
him to a comment on the “historical 


method” which is one of the most 
, ; 
nave come across: 


luminating we 


Its sway is now universal in the field of 
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us that we explain or understand, 
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what is true of them is true of ideas, lan- 


manners, which are in effect their 


puage, 


source and touchstone 


It is easy to see that the ascendancy of the 
historic method has its drawbacks. Study of 


1 the successive stages in beliefs, institu- 


laws, forms of art, only too soon grows 


tions, 


into a substitute for direct criticism of all 
these things upon their merits and in them- 
selves. Inquiry what the event actually was, 
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political somnambulists. 
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nts of history is whether history has 
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S vn that progress 1s upward or 
whether there has been progress at all. 


As Mill has pointed out, progress may 
certain it is that tal- 


nean many things: 





( ind strength of mind are equally to 

¢ found in an ignorant age as in a cul- 
tivated age, but that progress has been 
evident in feelings and opinions. Mor- 
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vinced, however, in picturing the Mo- 
hammedan conquests in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, that it was an “awk- 
ward reproof that civilised communities 
are necessarily bound somehow or an- 
other to be progressive.” He questions 
very seriously in this connection, whether 
to-day the contact of Western races on 
those of the East will increase the sum 
of happiness. For, just as Christianity 
went through slavery, intolerance and 
“the degrading incidents connected with 
the seclusion of women,” so the religion 
of Mahomet may work its way into the 
higher and purer light. 


On one thing, at any rate, optimist and 
pessimist agree, that progress is no autom- 
aton, spontaneous and self-propelling. It 
depends on the play of forces within the 
It depends 
on the room left by the State for the enter- 


community and external to it. 


prise, energy, and initiative of the individ- 
ual. It depends on the absence from the 
general mind at a given time, of the sombre 
feeling, how small a fraction is a man’s 
share in the huge universe of unfathomable 
things. It depends on no single element in 
social being, but on the confluence of many 
tributaries in a great tidal stream of history; 
and those tides, like the ocean itself, ebbing 
and flowing in obedience to the motions of 
an inconstant moon. 


To keep a constant open-mindedness, 
then, seems to be the real message of this 
hook; possibly even a gentle scepticism 
toward all the posturers and pretensions 
of schools and doctrines. Basically it is 
hopeful, since Morley believes that while 
men have been conscious of the ironies of 
history, the underlying motive of all law 
givers has approximated some belief in 
mankind. At least he should love and 
respect mankind. We must not make 
the mistake of believing that factions are 
necessarily petty; for the jargon of politi- 
cal divisions frequently, beneath the sur- 
face, “mark broad eternal elements in 
human nature; sides taken in the stand- 
ing quarrels of the world; persistent 
types of sympathy, passion, faith and 
principle, that constitute the fascination, 


instruction, and power of command in 
history.” George Middleton. 
III 


HAMILTON’s “STUDIES IN 
STAGECRAFT’’* 


CLAYTON 


It is especially interesting to readers 
of ‘Hr BooKMAN to see in consecutive 
form the valuable papers of Mr. Hamil- 
ton which they have read from month to 
month. In putting them together, the 
author has wisely discarded the recapitu- 
lation of individual plays which in a 
monthly review has pertinence; though 
at the same time their absence reveals 
that his prefatory theme was occasion- 
ally not of such importance or truth in 
itself as that it afforded a convenient 
blanket for the strange bedfellows it 
was designed to cover. It is inevitable, 
of course, that papers so prepared should 
contain much repetition and some incon- 
sistencies not smoothed out. But far 
from quarrelling with paste pot and 
shears, one wishes there had been more 
of both; and that there had been dis- 
played in the making of the book the 
seriousness of purpose manifested chap- 
ter by chapter. To articulate the scat- 
tered bones of the body of Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s doctrine of the contemporary play 
is somewhat difficult; and it is a job no 
one can do as well as he himself could 
have done for us. 

The technique of the drama, Mr. 
Hamilton tells us, has changed before 
our very eyes and we are confronted with 
an entirely new art of making plays. 
Every year or so the open-minded com- 
mentator is forced by some new play- 
wright to alter his definition of the 
Drama; and every attempt to limit the 
content of the term “dramatic” has been 
rebutted by experiment—an_ evidence 
that we are living in a very vigorous 
period of dramatic art. The purpose of 
most of the experimenters has been to 
carry the drama more nearly into accord 
with actuality, by ignoring the tradi- 
tions of the “well-made” play. 

The chief reason why it is impossible 

*Studies in Stagecraft. By Clayton Ham- 
ilton. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
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sense of truth than our own minute and 
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and melodrama to complete its comment 
on humanity.” He might even have gone 
further (did it not endanger moral gen- 
eralisations!) and admit that tl 
the case, it is even more truthfu 
sent the influence of action on character 
than the influence of character on action. 
‘Tragic characters are too clearly drawn 


is being 


to pre- 


to admit our putting ourselves in their 
place, and lose in seeing a 
tragedy one of the great sources of in- 
terest. Furthermore, since we know 
things will turn out well in the 
world of melodrama, we permit 
to take the hero’s place with- 
Graham Be Ty. 


hence we 


ourselves 


out reservation. 
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CHESTERTON’S 
INN” 


G. K. “THe FLyInG 


The Flying Inn may be briefly char- 


sed as a narrative comic opera. It 
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scour the country, planting the sign mo- 
mentarily in various embarrassing places; 
and where the sign is, there shall the 
drinks be also. At last, after most con- 
temporary fads from Cubism to the Sim- 
ple Life have come in for their share of 
satire, a revolution 
the balance of things. 

Now, the point of the whole carica- 
ture lies in its precise fidelity to the facts. 
Not one of them but is exaggerated in 
degree; not one but in quality and in 
essence is reproduced with literal accu- 
racy. Prohibition is, in fact, a Moham- 
medan and not a Christian doctrine; our 
actual religion is taking an increasingly 
Oriental cast; the British Government is 
practically a family oligarchy, just as our 
is practically an oligarchy of busi- 
ness; the left-handed legislation which 
decrees not the effect actually desired, 
but some incidental detail intended to 
result in that effect, and which, there- 
fore, lends itself grotesquely to evasion, 
is perfectly characteristic of both na- 
tions. As in the case of Gilbert, the 
fun depends upon the wild sanity of the 
satirist; his vision has the grotesque ac- 
tuality of an instantaneous photograph. 
But the trouble is that Mr. Chesterton 
is continually uneven in the scale and 
tone of his extravagance. Lord Ivywood 
is a serious caricature, Captain Dalroy 
a huge burlesque; and Lady Joan a 
wholly sober and realistic figure. And, 
as with the characters, so even more with 
the incidents, and with the style and 
manner of the writing. You may turn 
a page from capering extravaganza to 
profound and even passionate realism, 
from low comedy to high tragedy. And, 
however excellent either one may be, we 
do not take our oysters and ice-cream 
together, nor mix our Worcestershire 
and wine. Mr. Chesterton himself 
points out that no man is artistically 
justified in writing a tale which begins 
in the style of The Rivals and ends in 
the style of the J/iad. But he himself 
has done worse: he has written a tale 
wherein style, episode, and character 
fluctuate between these extremes contin- 
ually and at will. Gilbert never makes 


democratic restores 


own 
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that mistake. His every work is con- 
ceived upon an even plane of extrava- 
gance, written in one consistent key of 
absurdity: he changes all the signs of his 
equation, raises both terms to the same 
humourous power, so that its original 
value remains. Bunthorne and Patience 
are a proper pair, and the envy of Dick 
Deadeye is of a piece with Ralph Rack- 
straw’s ambition. But The Flying Inn 
is as if Patience were constantly chang- 
ing into Miranda and Rackstraw into 
Romeo. The same fault has appeared 
before in Mr. Chesterton’s hyperbolic 
fiction: Manalive and The Ball and the 
Cross are both marred by it; but never 
an extent as here, where it al- 
most spoils a better book than either. 
For the burlesque makes the romance 
sound merely sentimental, and the ro- 
mance makes the burlesque appear merely 
untrue, 

It is indeed worth questioning 
whether Mr. Chesterton’s vein of philo- 
sophic comedy is not, for the present at 
least, worked out. The Napoleon of 
Notting Hill and The Man Who Was 
Thursday set a standard of real impor- 
tance from which his later fiction has 
steadily retrogressed. There is much ad- 
mirable fooling in The Flying Inn, and 
much human and divine wisdom; but of 
this last there is nothing that Mr. Ches- 
terton has not already told us. And we 
know that he has more to tell, that may 
be better told directly than in parables. 
He is not a great artist: he is not even 
a very good artist; and he is the last man 
in the world to regret this particular 
limitation. He is a great humourist and 
a great philosopher; of whom we may 
not unjustly demand not merely a form 
of work that we find pleasant, but the 
form of work which he himself does best. 


Brian Hooker. 
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V 
GeorGe’s “THE MAKING OF AN 
ENGLISHMAN’ * 


W. L. 


There are two ways of looking at Mr. 
George’s novel. First, as a criticism of 
an Englishman. By W. 
York: Dodd, Mead and 
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the English people, and incidentally an 
arraignment of the French, and then as 
a simple love story; and in both ways 
his book deserves attention. A novel 
with so obvious a purpose as the criticism 
of a national life is likely to tell- a tire- 
some story. Yet Mr. George has woven 
his “purpose” into his plot and made it 
an essential of the latter’s development. 
With the first chapter we are plunged 
into a vital incident of England’s life— 
a London mob celebrating the relief of 
Mafeking. Lucien Cadoresse, the young 
French hero, is getting his first experience 
of London life. He has just come from 
France to take a position in the London 
branch of his father’s old firm, now the 
centre of the With all a 
Frenchman’s traditions behind him and 
with a Frenchman’s sensitiveness and 
also irritability, Cadoresse is continually 
in trouble, yet all the while making in- 
teresting discoveries into the lives and 
ideals of the people about him. We are 
taken into his boarding-house, where 
bourgeois England comes up for examina- 
tion, and we are introduced to the land- 
lady’s daughter, soon to be Lucien’s first 
love, and again to appear later in the 
story as “Mordedee” of the music halls. 
Then, because of his family, Lucien is 
taken into his employer’s home and here 
upper-middle-class England is exploited 
and found to be a repetition of bourgeois 
England on a little grander scale—a dif- 
ference in degree but not in kind. And 
here again is another daughter whose 
love affair with Lucien forms the main 
theme of the story. Edith is a type of 
the best that England has to offer, as her 
brother Hugh is a type of the best 
among its men. These people are an 
enigma to Cadoresse; of Hugh he writes: 
“The mystery of Hugh Lawton is the 
mystery of England, and it is insoluble. 

I felt this English mystery as a re- 
serve of power. I knew that Hugh Law- 
ton would never give himself away, 
never lay himself open to attack... . I 
admire him impersonally as a statue, an 
opera or a principle a western Civi- 
lisation has made of him a finished prod- 
uct, and it may be that his existence is 


business. 


a presage of defeat; breeding cannot go 
higher, but it can go lower .. . he is 
the finest product of the average of his 
race, the apogee of the commonplace, and 
with him England stands in apotheosis.” 
So our French hero goes on prying into 
the heart of England’s life, misunder- 
standing her, quarrelling, getting into 
unfortunate situations, but ever grasping 
better and criticising the more keenly the 
significance of his adopted people. When 
catastrophe overwhelms his hopes for 
Edith, Maud, now “Mordedee,” oppor- 
tunely appears, and Cadoresse is dragged 
through London’s disreputable Bohemia 
—a phase that Mr. George has handled 
with the more skill in that he has re- 
sorted less to didactic analysis and more 
to simple description. A return to 
France proves to Lucien that he is now 
more English than French and _ that 
France no longer wants him; and it is a 
chastened hero that goes back to Eng- 
land once more to plunge into the amal- 
gamating process to come out eventually 
into fortune and happiness as a natural- 
ised Englishman. 

Something of the political campaign is 
treated that seems a little unnecessary; 
somewhat too much of feminine charac- 
terisation is delved into, and analysis, 
however keen and illuminating, has its 
limits with most novel readers. Mr. 
George, too, is inclined to labour over 
his canvases; he approaches them with 
some hesitation and uncertainty and 
makes many little dabs, trying from one 
side and then from another to get his 
result where a more experienced artist 
with a few well-directed strokes, would 
quickly obtain his effect. Maud and 
Edith, and in fact, all of the characters 
are distinct, living pictures when we fin- 
ish the book, but our mental concept of 
them has been built up gradually and at 
some little trouble to ourselves. And 
this author seems also to have the knack 
of casting over his novels an atmosphere 
of sombre, thought anent the 
struggle for existence with little enough 
of the joy and exuberant hope there is in 
just being alive. He hears the grinding 
and gritting of the wheels of our com- 


serious 


















r ()ne canno elp but feel that the 
1 
ut 1 is In Sf measure over-reached 
sp S Il’o criticise the life of a 
] ¢-)] ' rtakir ] . > 
f pie Sa ill 1de1 KIng and neces- 
t ‘tial fulfilment 


Yet Mr. George shows skill at his work 
id nis I sms in anaivses seem as 


> . 1 ’ 
convincing as they are keen and well- 


t. No t it at t] -] <6 +} 
that stands for England tr np! 
S yet the balance of crit 
against her and the inconsistency is 
fairly felt. For there is little doubt that 
Mr. George really premises that son 
\ the kr sh ire div nely fitted to De 
the dominant race—he is a true Britisher 
it only in that, but ilso—oh, for a lit- 
tle real humour to season this meaty dish 
] 11 


Rex Glendining. 
VI 
Mrs. Hucu FRAsSeEr’s “ITALIAN YES- 
TERDAYS * 


Tk — Paes aoe 
The two handsome volumes which 
1 1* 1 . ' 

bear this fragrant title will hardly bear 


out the author’s hope that the reader 
will find the title justified. In them 


, ' , . 
sne says sne has assern bled ner memories 
*y 


ind her own experiences side by side 


with the stories of saints and sinners 
long passed away from the land where 
they played their part. But the great 
bulk of the work is unfortunately occu- 

1 by the last-named; and one fears 


Fraser will scarcely pardon 


ct 

= 

— 
ts 


the statement that of the three she is the 
better company. 

e ¢ } : } } } ° 

Yet in her gentle way she herself is 
] f 11: 1: . 

to blame for calling forth this defiant 

spirit. For a more aggressive controver- 

5S" 

sial temper never spoke in softer accents. 
| } ] 1 ieee 00 . 

She deplores that no Catholic gu de- 


luable 


book exists and even such \ 
: 
‘ 


a la 
sweet-minded works as Augustus Hare’s 
Walks In Rome seem anxious to be ex- 
onerated from the suspicion of sharing 
the pious beliefs of devout persons in 

*Italian Yesterdays. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 
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and clad in 
prose accom} lished 
The landscape in 
i delight, as are also 
il figures that peo- 
the hour of her first 
with a personal pas- 
ke in the world’s 
ey epted, Verona is 


ly endowed cit 





ies of men and th 


id bad. And all she 


mist of her Owr 


ogars at the churcn 
days of her youth 
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Part IITI—MArrIAGE 





ind Prince Albert, as we never allowed himself to perceive what 
ished to keep the fact of at the moment he did not wish to see. 
er ment a secret fron his view is entirely borne out by 
sut rumour was naturally the letters which Prince Albert wrote 
isit of the Prussian Prince then and later to the Prince of Prussia. 
1d on the day after his de Even when addressing one who was far 
n October 3d, there aj older than himself, and already in the 
Times a leading article, in position of a ruler, he always assumed 
osed alliance of ( , - t ittitud »f mentor rather than of ad 
luded to with ar yr vise! id as one glances over the in 
ideed, in Germany the mensely long epistles, dealing with a 
considered g $ nsult ig tate ¢ things of vhich the writer could 
i of P Ss id to Ger- know but ery little one wonders if the 
Albert was very much an- future Emperor William had the pa- 
ms in which it was writ- tience always to read them to the very 
es | fooli a 1. Ie n were there no othe evidence 
lis country.” existing, these letters remain to show 


le was really inspired by how curiously lacking Prince Albert was 


+ ‘ 1 ehae | led ce - hy . 
Ss oT i en CLISLIKE 1 Knowledge of elementary numan 
, ' 7 “Nes 
rtained by the Court of nature which belongs to so many com- 
esnecially bv the ca | moner types of mind. 


he then sovereign and his The Prince Consort’s misapprehen- 


s was better realised by sion is the more extraordinary when we 
yy Royal circles in Eng onsider that his brother, Duke Ernest 
f Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, judged the sit- 
, it ation with accuracy. In a letter pub- 
ss abundantly clear that lished in his memoirs the Duke says: 
Victoria nor P » Al “The family events at Balmoral and 
. | 


1 as t ’ Stolzenfels [ King Frederick William IV 
uithful St mar, had any was staying at Stolzenfels when he re- 
| situation at t Prus ‘an ceived the news of the engagement of 
exti \ of their his nephew to the Princess Royal and of 
postpone his niece, Princess Louise, to the Prince 

vhile t there is no Regent of Bad n| gave rise to all kinds 


of dissatisfaction in many reactionary 

oni Poot j ; iad 
ow me to light of circles of the Prussian capital. he 

that she v ick amore the Liberal papers of Germany ap- 


“— . —- 2 1 1.4 1 


t t ‘ } plaud the more d igreeably was the 





1 1 


ed as part of Prince Al- other side affected by the unpopularity 


1 - ae ] + 7 
nd. On the ntrary, tne of the circumstances which threatened to 
. i . ‘ “a? 
lentlhy l msel strengthen, at the Court of Berlin, the 
1] 1 ° ] » " > " > 
! e ild be influence of the Royal relations whose 


in Gern \ I popu- sentiments were not regarded with fa- 
to just then in vour. One of the peculiarities of Fred- 

e most me of high, erick William IV was that, with ref- 
character, Prince Albert erence to his personal sympathies, he 
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would not submit to any coercion from 
those who were familiar with politics and 
affairs of State, so that the 
ponents had to beware of 
disple: isure at the new 


secret op- 
expressing 
their family con- 
nections. 


As we have King of Prussia 


seen, 
had kept his own counsel in the affair 
of his nephew’s engagement, which he 


had only sanctioned in consequence of 
Prince Frederick William’s strong per- 
sonal appeal. rg — was intensely 

i result of the Cri- 


ive ha- 


pro R ssian 9 and ; 
mean Wa 


had concei ived a posit 


English. 


tred for fer wi and the 
As for the Princess of _— after- 
ward the Empress Augu she was a 


woman of the highest i Ay the old 
cultivation of Weimar and of the French 
ighteenth century, but she had not much 
where even then she 
was sai strongly inclined to 
Roman Catholicism. The Prince of 
Prussia was Limself not really popular. 
It was inevitable therefore, in all the cir- 
cumstances, that the prospect of Eng- 
lish alliance should become a fresh cause 
of contention and division, in which the 
voices of disapproval decidedly prevailed. 
engagement had been 


influence in Berlin, 


1 to be 


Even after the 


lly announced, Prince Frederick 


William told Lady Bloomfield, the wife 
of the British Minister in Berlin, that, 
though he was very much disappointed 
that the Queen and + nce — 


iat she mneeloee on tie “? 
wished the marriage to be postponed as 
the Princess Royal was so young, it was 
ethane @ eood thine, for by that time 
perhaps a good thing, for by that time 
party Prussia would run less 
hich TI aestly, cill diam tama = 
high. The strength of that party spirit 
shown on the occasion of 


spirit in 


was ominously 


. 
the marriage of the Prince’s sister, Prin- 
cess Louise, when the great nobility of 
Prussia ostentatiously absented them- 


selves from the festivities. 


General von Gerlach, who as we have 


seen, extracted from the King of Prus- 
sia that dry admission that the rumours 
of the English engagement were well- 


founded, drew also a more interesting 
comment on the news from a very dif- 
ferent Bismarck, who 


already man with a fu- 


personage. 
regarded as a 


was 


ture, 
diploma 


and at the time held an important 
> post at the Diet at Frankfort, 
wrote to the General on April 8, 1856, 
a commentary which was in some ways 
extraordinarily prophetic: 

“You ask me in letter what I 
think of the English marriage. I must 
separate the two words to give you my 
The ‘English’ in it does not 
please me, the ‘marriage’ may be quite 
good, for the Princess has the reputation 
lady of brain and heart. If the 
Princess can leave the Englishwoman at 
and become a Prussian, then she 
blessing to the country. If 
Queen on the Prussian throne 
least bit English, then I see 


your 


opinion. 


oft a 
home 
may be a 
our future 
remains the 


our Court surrounded x English in- 
fluence, and yet us, and the many other 
future sons-in-law of her gracious Maj- 


esty, receiving no notice in England save 
when the Opposition in Parliament runs 
down our Royal family and country. 


On the other hand, with us, British in- 


fluence will find a fruitful soil in the 
anne on of the (German *Mich- 

iel’ for lords and guineas, in the Anglo- 
mania yf papers, sportsmen, country gen- 
tlemen, etc Every Berliner feels ex- 
alted when a real English jockey from 
Hart or Lichtwald speaks to him and 


gives him an opportunity of breaking 

the Queen’s English on a wheel. What 

will it be like when the first lady in the 
land Englishwoman ?” 

Not less interesting in their way are 

hich Prince Albert’s 

Duke Ernest, made on his niece’s 


ane comments W 
brot her, 
betrotl val: 4 


“The Royal 


afforded in its 


Prussia has 
genealogic al history 
spectacle of waverings be- 
West and East of Europe. 


House of 


long l 


I 
a singular 
tween the 


While family alliances between Ortho- 
dox Russia and Catholic Austria were 
almost wholly excluded, the Protestant 


did not at all prevent the Hohen- 
from having a strong leaning 
the family of the Tsars, and the 
connections which were thus made un- 
1 1 ° 
doubtedly influence upon 
Germany. The n War may be 
rarded as a political lesson on this con- 


faith 
zollerns 
toward 


the; 
tnelr 


Crimea 


] 
exerted 


<iaitem < 
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catenation of circumstances. Was it not 
most extraordinary that, even before 
peace had been concluded with Russia, 
the Royal House of Prussia was, in its 
matrimonial aims, on the point of ex- 
hibiting a marked tendency toward the 
West of Europe? The union of a Prus- 
sian heir-apparent with a Princess of my 
House, with its numerous branches, was 
an event which at the time unquestion- 
ably seemed opposed to the Russian tra- 
dition. 

“If we remember how at the end of 
the war every one looked upon my 
brother as the active force against Rus- 
sia, though at the beginning this was by 
no means clear, the marriage of a Prus- 
sian Prince who was destined to the suc- 
cession with a daughter of the Queen of 
England necessarily possessed a decided 
political character. My brother, how- 
ever, loved his eldest daughter too well 
to be influenced entirely by political con- 
siderations in respect of her marriage; 


and I often had an opportunity of ob- 
serving that the chief wish of his heart 
for many years had been to see his fa- 
vourite child occupy some exalted posi- 
tion. With paternal ambition, he was 
wont to picture to himself his promising 
daughter, whose abilities had been early 
developed, upon a lofty throne, but, more 
than all, I know that he was anxious to 
make her also truly happy. ‘The Prince 
of Prussia, above all other scions of 
reigning Houses, afforded the greatest 
hopes for the future.” 

There was another Court at which 
the news of the engagement was re- 
garded with mixed feelings. “The Em- 
peror Napoleon at first “received the 
Anglo-Prussian alliance almost with dis- 
may. He feared that, by strengthening 
Prussian influence, it would have the ef- 
fect of weakening, and possibly destroy- 
ing, the French understanding with Eng- 
land. But he allowed himself to be re- 
assured by Lord Clarendon, wl 
clared that Queen Victoria’s affection 
for the House of Prussia was private and 
personal, and had nothing to do with 
politics. Prince Frederick William, re- 
turning by way of Paris as a successful 


10 de- 


suitor, had brought the Emperor a letter 
from the Queen, and to it Napoleon re- 
plied, rather coldly: 

“We like the Prince very much, and 
I do not doubt that he will make the 
Princess happy, for he seems to me to 
possess every characteristic quality be- 
longing to his age and rank. We en- 
deavoured to make his stay here as pleas- 
ant as possible, but I found his thoughts 
were always either at Osborne or at 
Windsor.” 

It was on this visit of the Prince’s 
that the Empress Eugénie made the fol- 
lowing comments in a letter to an inti- 
nate friend, which, in view of those 
ater events in which Moltke played so 
great a part, possess a pathetic signifi- 


I 
1 
| 


cance: 

“The Prince is a tall, handsome man, 
almost a head taller than the Emperor; 
he is slim and fair, with a light yellow 
moustache—in fact, a Teuton such as 
Tacitus described, chivalrously polite, 
and not without a resemblance to Ham- 
let. His companion, Herr von Moltke 
(or some such name), is a man of few 
words, but nothing less than a dreamer, 
always on the alert, and surprising one 
by the most telling remarks. The Ger- 
mans are an imposing race. Louis says 
it is the race of the future. Bah! Nous 
n’en sommes pas encore la.”’ 

There was also a neighbouring sov- 
ereign to whose opinion all those who 
appreciate the complex dynastic relations 
of that period will be inclined to attach 
importance. ‘This was the King of the 
3elgians. 

Though he was in no sense the noble, 
selfless human being Queen Victoria 
took him to be, King Leopold was never- 
theless a very shrewd judge of human 
nature, and had evidently seen enough of 
the Princess Royal to note certain pecu- 
liarities in her character which had es- 
caped the loving, partial eyes of her pa- 
rents. This is clearly shown in a letter 
written by Queen Victoria in the De- 
cember of 1856. In this letter there is a 
passage, prefaced by “Now one word 
about Vicky,” in which the Queen pro- 
tests that she has never seen her daughter 





94 


take any predilection to a person which 
motive by 
goodness, or distinction of some kind or 
otl She goes on to say: “You need 
be under no apprehension whatever on 


th; hi; +. } } 
This subyect, and she has moreover great 


was not a certain amiability, 


show 
ther, 


4 , ; , 
tact and esprit de conduite. 
i that King 
: . 

Leopold was aware of the sudden fancies 


Princess Roy al, 


This surely makes it clear 


which the even at that 


ge, often showed to those who at- 


early a 


1 1 - e 
tracted ner, and that for no sufh ent 


reason. 
Tere 


thin 
t IKII 


Probably in this case he was 
ig of the Princess Royal’s passsion- 


e attachment to the Empress Eugénie 
' 


n attachment which 


1 + all ¢} — 
lasted all through 
h 


] 


perhaps had more 


cl Re 
and W cn 
justincation tor it than some other of her 
el siasms for individuals. 

yland at rat at firct the 
Vviand, at any rate at first, the 


news of the engagement was received 





rather coldly, almost as if it was a meés- 
ailiance, tho igh the knowledge that it 
was really a love-match did much to 
reco le p b op ? | i follow- 


Mr. 


ng passage from a letter written by 


Cobden, at this time the triumphant pro- 
tagonist of the Anti-Corn Law League, 
ar ce +] , 1 
ret Ss as wel s anything e general 
feeling that the bridgegroom was indeed 
7 7 f 17 
l KY I¢ VV ° 


=> 
> 
- 
~ 
f 
f 
4 


to be m d to our Princess Royal I 
vas d r ftete-a-teti with Mz B 

the Am« in Mi i few 

sa who 1 dined the day before 


t the Queen’s table, and sat next to the 


Roval. He was in 


raptures 


bout her, and said she was the most 
( 12 girl he id ever met: ‘AIl life 
1 spirit, full of frolic and fun, with 


in excellent head, and a heart as big as 


a mountain’—those were his words. An- 
other friend of mine, Colonel Fitzmayer, 
: ae , ‘ ie 
( dq with tne Queen last week, and, 1n 


] 


writing to me a description otf 


| 
the com- 


} } a 
pany he says that when the Princess 
| S gs 7 q 4 
Royal smiles, ‘it makes one feel a if 
2 ee * 4 1 
1 lit onal ] nt were thrown upon the 


should judge that this said 
cky fellow, and I trust he 
1 husba If not, al- 


will make a good husband. 
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though a man of peace, I shall consider 
it a casus belli!” 

To the bride’s parents, if not to her- 
self and her betrothed, the fact that the 
marriage not quite 
pleasantly conducted must have been not 
It was ac- 


ceremony 


negotiations were 


only painful but astonishing. 
rcested that the 


in Berlin, but Queen 


< 


tually si 


should take place 
Victoria very properly scouted the pro- 
posal, which was really in the circum- 


diss ably like an insult. She 
| 


+ 






inces 
wrote in her emphatic, italicising way to 
Lord Clarendon. the Foreigtr 


‘The Queen never could consent to 


secretary: 


it, both for public and private reasons, 
nd the assumption of its being too much 
for a Prince Royal of Prussia to come 
over to marry the Princess Royal of 
Great Britain IN England is too absurd, 
to say the least. “The Queen must say 
that there never was even the shadow of 
1 doubt on Prince Frederick William's 


part as to where the marriage should 


and she suspects this to be the 


Whatever 


1 1 
take place, 


mere gossip of the Berliners. 

may be the usual practice of Prussian 
Princes, it is not every day that one mar- 
ries the eldest daughter of the Queen ot 


England. ‘The question therefore must 
ed and 
Sees ad 
i ‘ ‘ ul 


” 


closed. 
of what was 


to befall the Princess R« yal in the land 


fo h she even thet erished so fond 
- . 7 5° | 
1 affection, and of which she had al 
ready formed so high an ideal, there is 
something intensely pathetic in the blind- 
yf 
ne of her parents to th real conditions 
( er future life. This blindness is 


1 


. 1 
amazing ciearness in tne 


sentence, certainly inspired and very 
likely written by Queen Victoria her- 


self, which concludes the chapter, in Sir 


Martin’s Life of the Princ 


Consort dealing with the betrothal of 


rey 
| heodore 


+} Dorn . > ns . 
the Princess Royal: 

‘No consideration, public or private, 
would have induced the Queen or him 


self [i.e. Prince Albert] to imperil the 
1s] ° 


happiness of their child by a marriage in 
hich she could not have found scope to 
consti 


practise the itional principles in 
| > 


which she had been reared. 
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The idea that the Prussia of that day, 
or indeed of any day, would have ami- 
ibly afforded a foreign princess scope to 
practise constitutional principles of any 
sort seems extraordinary, and yet, as we 
shall see, there was some little justifica- 
tion for it at the time, though it was 
quickly swept away by the course of 
events. 

The confirmation of the Princess 
Royal took place on March 20, 1856, 
in the private chapel at Windsor Castle. 
The Princess was led in by her father, 
followed by her godfather, the King of 
the Belgians, who had come to England 
on purpose, and the Royal children and 
most of the members of the Royal family 
were present, as were also the Ministers, 
the great officers of State, and many of 
those whom Disraeli was wont to de- 
scribe as the “high nobility.” 

In fact, everything was done to make 
the rite a State ceremony—a striking con- 
trast to the more recent practice by 
which the princes and princesses of Eng- 
land have all been confirmed privately, 
in the presence of their near relatives only. 

The second Lord Granville, the states- 
man who shared with the Princess 
Royal the flattering nickname of 
“Pussy,” wrote to Lord Canning this 
lively account of the confirmation. The 
inaudible Archbishop was J. B. Sumner 
his Lordship of Oxford was the Samuel 
Wilberforce, called by his enemies 
“Soapy Sam,” who played a conspicuous 
part in the Court and social life of the 
period: 

“Had a slight spasm in bed; sent for 
Meryon. It was well before he came. 
He desired me not to go to Windsor 
for the confirmation of the Princess 
Royal. I went, and am none the worse; 
my complexion beautiful. It was an in- 
teresting sight. As Pam observed, ‘Ah, 
ah! a touching ceremony ; ah, ah!’ The 
King of the Belgians the same as I re- 
member him when I was a boy, and he 
used to live for weeks the Embassy, 
using my father’s horses, and boring my 
mother to death. The Princess Royal 
went through her part well. The Prin- 
cess Alice cried violently. The Arch- 


bishop read what seemed a dull address; 
luckily it was inaudible. The Bishop of 
Oxford rolled out a short prayer with 
conscious superiority. Pam reminded 
Lord Aberdeen of their being confirmed 
at Cambridge, as if it was yesterday. I 
must go to bed, so excuse haste and bad 
pens, as the sheep said to the farmer 
when it jumped out of the fold.” 

There was certainly too much pomp 
about the Princess Royal’s confirmation 
for the taste of another spectator, Prin- 
cess Mary of Cambridge, afterward 
Duchess of Teck. She succeeds in draw- 
ing ; a few words a remarkably vivid 
picture of what happened: 

“The ceremony was very short (the 
service for the day being omitted) and 
not solemn enough for my feeling, al- 
though the anthems were fine and well- 
chosen. It was followed by a great deal 
of standing in the Green Drawing-room, 


where the Queen held a kind of tournée 


in honour of the Ministers, who had 
come down for the confirmation; after 
which dear Victoria, who looked particu- 
larly nice, and was very much impressed 
with the solemnity of the rite, received 
presents on the occasion, and about 
f past one we sat down to lunch en 
famille as usual.” 

It was on April 29, 1856, that the 
betrothal was publicly announced on the 
conclusion of the Crimean War, and in 
the following month the Princess ap- 
peared as a débutante at a Court ball at 
Buckingham Palace. 

This spring “Fritz of Prussia,” as his 
future father-in-law called him, came to 
pay a long visit to his fiancée. It is 

rious t Queen Victoria, in spite of 
her wth 3 ‘lief in love as ie only right 
foundation for an engagement, had by 
no means the English notion of discreetly 
leaving the young people a good deal 
alone together. On the contrary, she 
seems to have entirely adopted the Con- 
tinental practice of chaperonage; a pas- 
sage in a letter written by her to King 
Leopold shows that she was always with 
them, and that she naturally found it 
very boring, but she endured it because 
she thought it was her duty. 


our 
| 
hal 


al 
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Prince 


England 


Frederick William was still in 


, 
when in June the 


mm. : 
Princess 
R 1 met +] they terrifving acci 
NOVai met WIth rather a terriryl act 


dent, which 1s worthy of mention bd 


+ 


show ed 


a Donn e 
lhe Princess was sealing a letter at 
t) to} 1] ] al 
eT WwW ting-tabdie, W » Ssuaaeniy tne 
| } 
sealing-wax flamed ou ind the flames 
; “ ; . 
iught her muslin sleeve. Her English 
erness, Miss Hildyard, was fort 
? | 1 7 
! itely Seated ose to her nda her n s 
1 
tress Vrs Anderson, was also in the 
: ) : 
ym, riving Pr 1Cess Alice a le on 
[hey sprang at once to the Princess’s 
ssista nd beat out the flames w l 
i thrug; but not before her right 
, , , \ 
rm id been severely Durned from 
1 } 1 ] 
Low the € VW fo the sii ilde S 
1 
owed thie eatest seit posses on i d 
presence of mind, her first words Dein 
: > : 1 
Send for | ip and do not tell Mamma 
1 1 : 
till Nhe has deen fold 
; ; , 
The Princess Royal id a long en- 
y nt ft hlu the ¢ thar . 
VCLIICl ) tWiy ionges Lila i ’ 
7 1 7 7 
idy of her rank has had, at least in mod 
ern ¢t es, Dut the months as they wen 
, , ; . 
y were fully occupied with her fathe 
ed lo reparation ot her inte le + < 
1i¢ S prey ner if 
11 , 
\ s with the more ft olous prepara 


149) » lj t wht 
1857, Parliament vote 
: 


the Princess a dowry of £40,000 and an 
1 ith or £4 OO a provision which 
does not now seem to have erred on the 
de of generos be re 


o. ? oe 
ity. But it must 
' 


1 
membered that what economists call 


the purchasing power of the sovereign 
os 1] sor 2 } 
Ss considerabDly greater then than now 
} 1 ° 
nd to find the modern equivalent of 
, , 
these sums one would have to add prob 
1] | 
ably as much as twenty-five per cent. 
Prince Frederick William ttended 
} be 1,1 ° 
» Count Moltke, | Lid in er t to 





England in June, and made his first pub- 
- epeng St : 5. 
lic appearance with the Princess at the 
Manchester Art Exhibition. The young 
co to have correspon ed on 
: 1 
qul Tas yned volun ious scale 
, 1 
After the P1 e had one home again 
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and he adds 


“How the news 
fs 


] + 
1} ive ac mulated ! 


Whatever the aide de 


ought, the Prince himself was certainly 


¢ , } Rat 
torty pages to the Pr nce, 
comment: 


a : 
arTcasti¢ 


camp may have 


his own characteristi- 
We find him a few 
nonths later writing to his French tutor, 


the Swiss Pastor Godet, a lor 


1 lappy lover in 


17 
ally sé 


rious Wavy. 


1g and mov- 

very 
ficulties which even then 
‘Then, 


ing marriage, he 


letter, in which he alludes 


nk] the di 


lis position. going 


of his com 


‘Yes, if you knew my betrothed you 
: 


would, n sure, thoroughly under- 
tand my choice, and you would realise 
t I am truly happy. I can but bless 
d thank God to have given me the 
ippiness of finding in her everything 
‘ Te | ensures the true ion orf hearts, 
1 repose and calm in home life, for 
[ do not care, as you know, for the 
orld, which I find empty and with very 


tle happiness in it. 





| eventeenth birthday of the Prin- 
1) 1 } 
ss Royal, the last she was to spend 
vith her family before her marriage, 
s saddened by the death of Queen Vic- 
toria’s half-brother, Prince Leiningen. 
1 
I Royal family were all extremely 
ynnd of him, especially the Princess 
tT) ] ‘ 1 1 G | ' 
Royal, to whom he had ever shown him- 
li > ‘ : 
lt a most aftectionate and kindly un- 
This was the first time the Princess 
: : 
d come in close contact with death, 
1 it made the more impression on her 
se gee gles Rea F hich her 
\ O ie onate grier which ner 
randmother Duchess of Kent, 
showed at the loss oft ner only son. 


The wedding had now been fixed for 
January 25, 1858, and already in Oc- 
bride had taken leave of those 
: me 998 
laces in Balmoral which were dear 
Of this Prince Albert writes to 
he widowed Duchess of Gotha: 


tober the 


if to 


her. 


“Vicky suffers from the feeling that 
ll those pla es she visits she must look 
pon for the last time as her home. The 


Maid of Orleans with her ‘Joan says to 


you an everlasting farewell,’ often comes 
mind.” And in 


‘he departure from | 


+ 


another letter: 
rere will be heavy 


Oo my 
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for all of us, particularly for Vicky, who 
is going away for good, and the good 
Highland people who love her so much 
say: ‘I suppose we shall never see you 
again,’ which naturally upsets her. 

These rather sentimental farewells 
had been going on for a long time. 
Queen Victoria, in a letter a fortnight 
before the wedding, says that her daugh- 
ter had had ever since January, 1857, 
leave-tak- 
ings which would be most trying to any 
one, but particularly so to so young a 
girl with such powerful feelings. ‘lhe 
loving mother goes on to say that she is 
much improved in self-control, and is so 


’ ” 


a succession of emotions and 


clever and sensible that her parents can 
talk to her of anything. 

Her other parent, in a letter to his 
grandmother, spoke of the fri 
which the separation for 
dear daughter would make in the family 


: , 
then, with his 


ever of this 


circle, and characteristic 
optimism, he adds that in Germany 
ready to welcome her with the 
greatest friendliness. 

Here perhaps is the place to consider 
what sort of a country was the ‘“Ger- 
many” whither Prince Albert was send- 
ing his daughter as 


peo- 


ple seem 


cherished future 
Queen. 

To begin with, it was not yet “Ger- 
many” at all; it was Prussia. We are 
well accustomed in the twentieth century 
to regard Germany as one of the Great 
Powers of Europe, with her enormous 
army and her expanding navy and mer- 
cantile marine, with all else for which 
the Fatherland stands in science, letters, 
and industry. It is necessary, however, 
to realise that the Princess Royal’s mar- 
riage was to bring her to what was then 
a very different country. Prussia 
in fact, not to be compared in power, 
wealth, or security with the 
native land. Including Silesia, Branden- 
burg, and Westphalia, the country only 


‘ 


was, 


. ’ 
Py incess § 


had a population of some seventeen mil- 
lions in 1858, or about that of England 
alone. The revenue was comparatively 
insignificant, but the army 
160,000 officers and men; the navy had 


numbered 


5 ships, 3,500 officers and men, and 


wn 


97 


265 guns; while the mercantile marine 
is given as 826 ships of 268,000 tons. 
The Germanic Confederation had 
superseded the Confederation of the 
Rhine formed by Napoleon. It included 
Austria, as well as Prussia and the va- 
rious German States, and by the nature 
of its constitution it was weak where it 
should have been strong. ‘The jealousy 
felt by Austria for the hegemony of 
Prussia among the smaller German 
States, and the internal jealousies of those 
States among themselves, almost doomed 
the Confederation to impotence. In- 
the primary object of the Confed- 
eration, namely, the maintenance of the 
external security of 


deed, 


the States, was in 
constant danger, owing partly to the 
complicated regulations for voting in the 
Diet, partly to a military system which 
was full of compromises and certain to 


proauce 


*, on the outbreak of war, a maxi- 
mum of confusion and a minimum of 
efficiency. 

The constitutional liberties of the in- 
dividual States had been gravely men- 
aced by a series of feudal decrees passed 
between 1830 and 1840; while in 1850 
the Confederation had actually 
pressed the constitution of Hesse-Cassel. 
In Prussia itself the Manteuffel Minis- 
try | 


sup- 


had been working, beneath the cloak 
of the constitutional reforms granted in 
1850, to establish a centralised police 
State on the model of the French preéfet 
combined with typical Prussian 


system 
medizvalism. 

It was in 1847 that King Frederick 
William IV uttered the 


tl would 


famous 
never allow a piece of 
written parchment to be placed, like a 
Providence, between God in 
heaven and his country. Now the con- 
stitution of only two years later did seem 
to be such a piece of written parchment, 
his was only in appearance, because 
it did not settle by organic laws the cru- 
cial questions of political liberty, but left 
them in practice to the Chambers which 
it called into existence. The task of 
Baron Manteuffel’s Ministry, therefore, 
resolved itself into obtaining a sufh- 
ciently reactionary Parliament which 


words 
that he 


second 


1 “ 
Dut t 















could be trusted to remove the founda- 


1 thor ig] y servile Chamber was ob- 


1e two principal reforms ef- 


f 1] Bie | } aes f 
ected by Stein, namely, the localising of 


A 1 


] 


f ministration and the independence 
tal Re ee ees 
of omcials, were abolished, and the ad- 


ministration was carefully centralised on 
1 1 Y° . 
1Ole om ial 


e French model, and the wl 


pendent upon the Gov- 





atter object was ef- 
it any 


NIstTy 


11 . . 1 1 
rected Dy an ingenious theory t 


opposition to a constitutional Mi 


: : get? aiape 

vi ch enjoyed the conndence of the sov- 
¢ 56a , 4 

ereign becal constructively an oftence 


nst the Crown, and theretore pun- 


- 5 a in 
It is significant that it took five years 
| 1] a | “os | 
i really servile Chamber was ob- 
ear 
tained, even by these methods. ‘The 


1 


; a i = i 
Prussian medizvalists did not altogethe1 
SR Sea remacy established by 
like The police supremacy estaDlished DY 


] \ e ] tin . } +} 
the Manteuftel Ministry; but, on the 
‘Ir alliance with the 


Staving om certain reforms which they 
’ ] 7 ] 17 1 ao 
espe Li dreaded, notabdiy the equalisa- 


] fr = — 


tior £ the lan + + 
t10n Of tne iand ta 





rural police from the control of the lord 
the manor, and the liberal organisa- 
tion of the rural communes. Moreover, 
they were given practical freedom to do 
what they liked in ecclesiastical and edu- 
ational administration. 

Bs 


1 1 | | bg 
It must be remembered that, while 


7 7 | 7 7 . . , 
England has had from time to time her 


+ 3 
medizvaltists, they have, on the whole, 
ae. , sto oe 
fauled tO make any reali impression on 
noliti ‘ har sted thiuse toll 
po s, and have exerted their influence 
—s Re ia 
only in the province of religious belief 


. aes 
of art. It was different in 


Prussia, where feudalism as a practical 


had a much longer life. 
Numerous small States within the 
kingdom of Prussia, their feudal 
powers and rights, had to be broken up 
by the Great Elector as a first step to- 
d a Prussian nationality. It was 
really by continuing the Great Elector’s 


system 


wy 
with 


Wal 
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Stein had 
aroused that movement which 
ventually threw off the French yoke. 
But Frederick William III had set him- 


lf to 


work in this respect that 


national 


reorganise the provincial States 
on the basis of a strict observance of 
i rights. “This reorganisa- 


tion did not satisfy the medizvalists, be- 


their historical 


ise it failed to provide any real check 
upon the bureaucratic character of the 


emaining part of the King’s administra- 
; - 
Princess Royal’s 
e there still survived an extraor- 
each with 

the most part 


linary number of little States, 


I] 


1 . 1 


It is the universal testimony that at the 
time of her wedding the Princess Royal 
was at the height of her youthful beauty 
nd charm. ‘This is not the mere flat- 
whom all Royal 
ladies are beautiful as a matter of course; 
it is the opinion expressed by a multi- 


contemporary pri- 


} 


tude of observers in 
vate letters, diaries, and reminiscences. 
And of all the descriptions of her at this 
time in existence the most lifelike we 
owe to a German lady of rank, one of 
the Pri ’s future ladies-in-waiting, 
Countess Walpurga de Hohenthal, who 
rd married Sir Augustus Berke- 

ley Paget, British Ambassador in Rome 
nd Vienna. ‘This lady gives in her book 
f reminiscences, Scenes and Memories, 
of her Royal mistress 

looked just before her marriage: 
“The Princess appeared extraordi- 
arily young. All the childish roundness 
still clung to her and made her look 
shorter than she really was. She was 
dressed i hion long disused on the 
Continent, in a plum-coloured silk dress 
fastened at the back. Her hair 
drawn off her forehead. Her eyes were 
what struck me most; the iris was green 
like the sea on a sunny day, and the 


ncess § 


ter 
( 


ot ren 


Was 


1° ' 


ir shimmer which gave 
them the fascination that, together with 
a smile showing her small and beautiful 


white had a pe 




























(tnd 8 Oe 
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teeth, bewitched those who approached 


her. The nose was unusually small and 
turned up slightly, and the complexion 
was ruddy, perhaps too much so for one 
thing, but it gave the idea of perfect 
health and strength. The fault of the 
face lay in the squareness of the lower 
features, and there was even a look of 
determination about the chin, but the 
very gentle and almost timid manner 
prevented one realising this at first. ‘The 
voice was very delightful, never going 
up to high tones, but lending a peculiar 
charm to the slight foreign accent wi 
which the Princess spoke both English 
and German.’ 

As we have alrea 
It 


’ 


ly seen, Queen Vic- 
toria lat it was not every 
day that even a future King married tl 
daughter of a Queen of England, and 


Te strongly t 


] 1 


sne was resolved to surround the cere- 


*- “sf 
mony with all possible pomp and circum- 


r as 7 4 | 
stance. he reader may for the most 
1 
part be ener the det ails se fun 
tions. Wh interesting to us, look- 


ing back on a at age which seems so re- 
mote from our own, is the curious note 
of ape“ Ss sentiment, which some would 
iow call by a harsher name, yet mingled 
with high | hopes and pathetic confidence 
in the future. 

The Court pent the early part of 


January, 1858, at Wi Castle, and 


on the 15th, the Pay of the departure 
; ‘Spas 
for London, the Queen wrote in her 


diary: 

“Went to look at the rooms prep red 
for Vicky’s ‘Honeymoon.’ Very pretty. 
It quite agitated me to 
] oor, poor child! We tOOK a short walk 


- 


with Vicky, who was dreadfully upset 
at this real break in her life; the real 
separation from her chi 
for the last time in the same room with 


Alice. Now all this is cut off.” 


And we n lay quote, too, a characteris- 





tic passage trom a letter written to tne 


Queen by her sister, the Princess of 


Hohenlohe-Langenburg, with reference 
; én 
to another youn g Roya ll Dride: 


Poor little wife now! I have quite 
ee 

the same feeling as you have on these 

dear young creatures entering the new 


life of duties, privations, and trials, on 


their marrying so young. Alas! the 
sweet blossoms api. in contact with 
rude life and all its realities so soon, are 
changed into mature and less lovely per- 
sons, so painful to a mother’s eye and 
and yet we must be happy to 
see them fulfil their Bi stimmung (des- 
I lappiness not So 





with many a bitter drop of anguish and 


By the roth all the Royal guests had 
arrived in London, among them the 
King of the Belgians with his sons, the 
Prince and ese of Prussia, and 
Princes and Princesses in such numbers 


ition of Buckinghan 


} , 
that the accommoc 


Palace was taxed to the uttermost 
“Such a house-full,” said the Queen in 
her diary. Such bustle and excite- 
ment!” Between ei rhty and ninety if 


down to dinner at the Royal ta 
‘After dinner,” says the same record, ‘‘a 


party, and a very gay an d pretty d nce. 


} ~ 
J 
It was very animated, ll th Princes 
d ng.” 
Ihe first of the public festivities was 


erformance at Her Majesty’s The- 
at of Macbeth, by Helen Faucit and 
Phelps, while Mr. and Mrs. Keeley ap- 


pies! @ . : 
This was the first of 





? 
four representations, organised at the 
Que in honour of the mar- 
lage s made the occasion 
of a Vy pop ilar demonstra- 
tion. at wl cn over a thou- 
nd ests were present, was en at 
the Palace, and there was also a State 





la 
\ writes 
dear Vicky’s last unmarried 
d } itful o reminding me so 
I h of n c.. After bri ik fast we r- 
“1 in the large drawing-room the 
ifts (splendid ones) for Vicky in two 
tables Fritz’s pt irls are the largest | 
ever saw, one row On a third table 
were three fine « indel ibra, our oitt to 
Fritz Vicky was in ecstasies, quit 
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More magnificent presents kept on ar- 
riving, and the Queen goes on: 

“Very busy—interrupted and dis- 
turbed every instant! Dear Vicky gave 
me a brooch (a very pretty one) before 
Church with her hair; and, clasping me 
‘T hope to be worthy 
id!’ At the end of the 


day the Queen and the Prince “‘accom- 





. , ° 7 | 
panied Vicky to her room, kissed her 
and gave her our blessing, and she was 
I pressed her in my 


m 1 ove me. 
} ] ee Sa ee _ 
arms, and she clung to her truly adored 
, ; ; 
papa with much tenderness 
Qt the wedding tself Queen Victoria 
: - ‘ 
made herself the historian for all time 
9 } a 
and we cannot do better than quote her 


vividly emotional account of the scene: 

“Nfonday, January 25th.—The second 
most eventful day in my life as regards 
I felt as if I were being mar- 


feelings. 
ied in myself, only much more 
nervous, for I had not that blessed feel- 
1g which I had then, which raises and 
supports one, of giving myself up for 
life to him whom I loved and worshipped 

then and ever! Got up, and, while 
to see me, 


and in a fine 
| 





greatly. Gave her a 
pretty book called The Bridal Offering.” 

Before the procession started for the 
Chapel Royal at St. James’s Palace, the 
Queen and the Princess were daguerreo- 
tvped together with Prince Albert, but, 
says the Queen, “I trembled so, my like- 


ness has come out indistit ct.” Her Maj- 


“Then came the time to go. The sun 
housands had been 
out since very early, shouting, bells ring- 
ing, etc. Albert and Uncle, in Field 
Marshal’s ur batons, and the 
two eldest boys went first. Then the 
three girls in pink satin trimmed with 
Newport lace, Alice with a wreath, and 
the two others with only bouquets in 


1iform, with 


their hair of cornflowers [the favourite 
flower of Queen Louise of Prussia and 
of all her children and descendants], 
and marguerites; next the four boys in 


Highland dress. The flourish of trum- 


pets and cheering of thousands made my 


heart sink within me. Vicky was in the 
carriage with me, sitting opposite. At 
St. James’s took her into a dressing-room 
prettily arranged, where were Uncle, 
Albert, and the eight bridesmaids, who 
looked charming in white tulle, with 
wreaths and bouquets of pink roses and 
white heather. 

“Then the procession was formed, 
just as at my marriage, only how small 
heold Royal family has become! Mamma 
last before me—then Lord Palmerston 
with the Sword of State—then Bertie 
I with the two little boys 
on either side (which they say had a 
most touching effect) and the three girls 
behind. The effect was very solemn and 
impressive as we passed through the 
rooms, down the staircase, and across a 
covered-in court. 

“The Chapel, though too small, 
looked extremely imposing and well,— 
full as it was of so many elegantly 
dressed ladies, uniforms, etc. The Arch- 
bishop, etc., at the altar, and on either 
side of it the Royal personages. Behind 
me Mamma and the Cambridges, the 
irls and little boys near me, and oppo- 
te me the dear Princess of Prussia, and 


| } 
and ifred. 


the foreign Princes behind her. Bertie 
ind Affe, not far from the Princess, a 
| ttle before tne othe rs 


“The drums and trumpets played 

marches, and the organ played others as 

he procession approached and entered. 

‘There was a pause between each, but not 

a very long one, and the effect was thrill- 

ing and striking as you heard the music 
: 


gradually coming nearer and _ nearer. 
Fritz looked pale and much agitated, but 
behaved with the greatest self-possessior, 
} 


bowing to us, and then kneeling down 
in a most devotional manner. Then 
came the bride’s procession and our dar- 
ling Flower looked very touching and 
lovely, with such an innocent, confident, 
and serious expression, her veil hanging 
back over her shoulders, walking be- 
tween her beloved father and dearest 
Uncle Leopold, who had been at her 


christening and confirmation. 


4 eb AS 
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“My last fear of being overcome van- 
ished on seeing Vicky’s quiet, calm, and 
composed manner. It was beautiful to 
see her kneeling with Fritz, 


the train 


their hands 


joined, and borne by eight 


young ladies, who looked like a cloud of 


maidens hovering round her, as they 
knelt near her. Dearest Albert took her 
by the hand to give her away. ‘The 


music was very fine, the Archbishop very 
Fritz spoke very plainly, Vicky 
The Archbishop omitted some of 
the passages.” 

Sarah Lady Lyttelton, too, noted the 
though happy 


nervous; 


too. 


calm and rather serious, 
and loving, expression of the 
look and “not a bit of bridal 
missiness and flutter.” 

Another eye-witness of the scene sup- 
“The light of hap- 
piness in the eyes of the bride appealed 
to the most reserved among the specta- 
‘God _ bless you!’ 


Princess’s 


manner 
plies a moving touch: ‘ 


tors, and an audible, 
passed from mouth to mouth along the 
line.” 
The Queen’s description proceeds: 
“When the ceremony over, we 
both embraced Vicky tenderly, but she 
she kissed 
She then 
and we 
and 
Princess [of Prussia], who both 
much moved, Albert shaking hands with 
them, and I kissing both and pressing 
their hands wit] 
My heart was so full 
} 


was 


shed not one tear, and then 


} } } a 
ner grandmamma, and I k ritzZ. 


went up to her new parents, 


crossed over to the dear Prince 


were 


ith a most happy feeling. 
Then the bride 
and bridegroom left in hand, fol- 
lowed by the the ‘Wedding 
March’ by Mendelssohn being played, 
and we all up to the 
Room to sign the register. Here gen- 
eral congratulations, shaking hands with 
all the relations. I felt so 
overjoyed and relieved, that I could have 


| lant 


supporters, 


went Throne 


moved, so 


embraced everybody.” 

The young couple drove off to Wind- 
sor for a honeymoon of only two days, 
as was then the custom with Royal per- 
sonages. 

“We dined,” says V ictoria, 
“en famille, but I felt so lost without 
Vicky.” In the evening, however, there 


Queen 


IOI 


came a messenger from Windsor with a 
letter from the bride, containing the 
news that the Eton boys had dragged the 
carriage of the Prince and Princess from 
the railway station to the Castle, and 
that they had been welcomed by immense 
crowds and with the greatest enthusiasm. 
All London, too, was illuminated, and 
there were great rejoicings in the streets. 
‘The Duke of Buccleuch made it his busi- 
ness to mingle with the humblest people 
in the crowds, and he afterward greatly 
pleased the his account ot 
their simple, hearty enthusiasm. 

Of those two days at Windsor, the 
bride, thirty-six years later, when she 
was already a widow, spoke to her old 
friend, Bishop Boyd Carpenter. She re- 
Bishop in the red _ brocade 
drawing-room which overlooks the Long 
Walk, a room which awakened memo- 
ries: ““We spent,” she said, “our honey- 
at Windsor. This room was one 
of those we occupied. It was our private 
remember how we sat 

innocent things—al- 
most too shy to talk to one another.” 

The Court moved to Windsor on the 
27th, and on the following day the bride- 
was invested with the Order of 
the Garter. On the 29th the Court re- 
turned to town, and in the evening the 
Queen and Prince Albert, and the bridal 
pair, went in state to Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. The audience demanded the 
National Anthem twice before and once 
after the play, two additional verses ap- 
propriate to the occasion being added. 
Prince Frederick William led his bride 
to the front of the Royal box, and they 
stood to receive the acclamations of the 
house. 

On January 30th, the Queen held a 
Drawing-room, at which there were no 
presentations, “only 
and the Princess wore her wedding dress 
and train. In the evening the eight 
bridesmaids, with their respective par- 
but though there 
young men, they all danced till midnight. 

The dreaded separation was fast ap- 
proaching. ‘Those were days in which 
people of all classes seemed to give freer 


Queen with 


~ | 
Cely ed tne 


moon 


sitting-room. [| 


here—two young 


groom 


congratulations, 


ents, came, were no 





an [Empress 


, 1 , 
ler Drothers; 


the Royal 


Waiting to 


+} 


Ll 


Consort was deeply 
ined to appear 
is look of se 


nce of Wales and 


eter? 
ceriy 
} 


vept openly, and 
wed by many, for 
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s they were present self in all ways extremely useful, and 
at a great Court ball given in their hon- takes and holds his ground, which, 
our, but early the next morning they among the Berliners, is no easy matter.” 
were again on their route, and all the Ihe progress to Berlin was, at any 
way there were receptions, addresses of rate, by no means dull; it was marked 
congratulations, etc., to be received and by plenty of incident, sometimes not of 
a pleasant nature. For instance, when 
It' was probably at Brussels that the the bridal pair were entertained at a 
Prin s received a tou hing letter from creat Court banquet at Hanover, 
er father, written on the day after her whether by malice, or more probably by 
yarture from England: sheer stupidity, the feast was spread on 
‘My heart was very full when yester- e very gold dinner-service which had 
day you leaned your forehead on my ject of dispute between Queen 
breast to give free vent to your tears. I Victoria and King Ernest, a dispute 
hi iad been decided by the English 

herefore you can hardly know how dear law officers of the Crown in favour of 
you have always been to me, and what JHanover. ‘The Princess Royal, who 
in my heart: knew all about the affair, felt deeply 


am not of a demonstrative nature, an 


a void you have left behind 


yet not in my heart, for there assuredly hurt, but she did not allow this to be 
you will abide henceforth, as till now noticed except by her intimate entourage. 
you have done, but in my daily life, In Magdeburg Cathedral the crowd 
which is evermore reminding my heart became so obstreperous in their eager de- 


of your absence.’ sire to see the Princess that shreds of 
Three days later Prince Albert again her gown, a dress of tartan velvet, were 





wrote to her: a — torn off her back. 
“Thank God, everything apparently Just » Potsdam was reached, the 


goes on to a wish, and you seem to gain famous °F; meld Marshal Wrangel, who 
‘golden opinions’ in your favour; which — had played so great a part in the Revo- 


naturally gives us extreme pleasure, both lution of 1848, jumped into the train. 
because we love you, and because this After he had complimented the Royal 


ouches our parental pride. But what bride, he sat down on a seat on which 

ri had been placed an enormous apple-tart 
the letter, so overflowing with affection, which had just been presented to the 
which you wrote while yet on board the Princess at Wittenberg, a town noted 
vacht. Poor child! well did I feel the for its pastry. Fortunately the old sol- 
bitterness of your sorrow, and would so dier took the accident in good pert , and 


hearty leuel iter which ac- 


} 7 : : . — 
ve; and companied the efforts of the Princess 
that would only have had the effect of | and her ladies to clean his uniform. 


augmenting yours.” The whole of the Prussian Royal 


Io Stockmar, whose son, Baron Er- family assembled at Potsdam to greet 
nest Stockmar, was appointed Treasurer the bride and bridegroom, who made 
to the Princess Royal on her marriage, their State entry into Berlin on Febru- 
he wrote: ary 8th. It was a fine day, but the cold 

“Throu ll this agitated us of an intensity never before experi- 
ind very tt r time, the good child is ( d by the Princess. Nevertheless, she 
behaved quite nirably, and to the d her ladies were all in low Court 
mingled admiration and surprise of every dresses, and, by her express wish, the 
one She was so tural, so childlike windows of the State carriages were kept 


vulace might 
able to see inside. 
hours and ended 


not forget that your son has proved him- at the Old Schloss, where the Prince 


1° FT oe > . 1 1 ] ] 
so dignified and firm in her whole bear- down, so that the eager Poy 


believe in a higher inspiration. I shall The drive lasted two 
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and Princess found once more the whole 
of the Prussian Royal family assembled, 
headed by the then King and his Queen. 
As the Queen embraced the bride, she 
observed coldly: “Are you not frozen?” 
The Princess replied with a smile: “I 
have only one warm place, and that is 
my heart!” 

It is a curious fact that on that night 
of the State entry into Berlin, when 
every house, and especially every palace 
and embassy, was brilliantly illuminated, 
the English Legation alone remained in 
darkness, ‘This was simply because the 
gas company had undertaken to do more 
than it could accomplish, for gas had 
never used in Berlin before that 
night for public illumination. Still, the 
circumstance was long remembered by 
the more superstitious of the Berliners. 

The youthful bride made a very fa- 
vourable impression on those who saw 
her on that first day in Berlin. Her 
manner was singularly quiet and self- 
possessed, and she found a kind and suit- 
able word to say to every Y et, 
‘ven so, feeling ran so high in Prussian 
society, and especially at the Court, that 

Lady Bloomfield, the 


been 


one. 


Lord and ' then 
English Minister and his wife, made a 
point of avoiding the Princess Royal, so 
desirous were they of giving no cause of 
offence to the King and Queen. 
Meanwhile, the parents in 
London were kept busy in reading the 


loving 


accounts, which poured in on them from 
every quarter, of their daughter’s recep- 
tion in her new home. ‘Thus, Queen 
Victoria’s sister, the Princess of Hohen- 
lohe-Langenburg, writes from Berlin on 
February 17th: 

“You know of everything that is go- 
ing on, and how much she [the Princess 
Royal] is admired, and deserves so to 
be. The enthusiasm and interest shown 
are beyond everything. Never was a 
Princess in this country received as she 
is. “That shows where the sympathies 
turn to, certainly not toward the North 
Pole.” 

This was perhaps a little too couleur 
, and when Prince Frederick Wil- 


liam telegraphed to his parents-in-law, 


de rose 
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“The whole Royal family is enchanted 
with my wife,” Prince Albert’s dry com- 


ment, in writing to his daughter, was 
that the telegraph must have been 
amazed at the message. Nor did the 


anxious father fail to seize the oppor- 
tunity for a little sermon. In this same 
letter, dated February 11th, he writes to 
the Princess: 

“You have entered upon your 
new home, and been received and wel- 
comed on all with the greatest 
friendship and cordiality. This kindly 
and trustful advance of a whole nation 
toward an entire stranger must have kin- 
dled and confirmed within you the de- 
termination to yourself in every 
way worthy of such feelings, and to re- 
ciprocate and requite them by the stead- 
fast resolution to dedicate the whole 
energies of your life to this people of 
your new home. And you have received 
from Heaven the happy task of effecting 
this object by making your husband truly 
happy, and of doing him at the same 
time the best service, by aiding him to 
maintain and to increase the love of his 
countrymen. 


now 


sides 


show 


“That you have everywhere made so 
favourable an impression has given in- 
tense happiness to me as a father. Let 
me express my fullest admiration of the 
way in which, possessed exclusively by 
the duty which you had to fulfil, you 
have kept down and overcome your own 
little personal perhaps also 
many feelings of sorrow not yet healed. 
This is the way to success, 
If you } 
people’s hearts by friendliness, simplicity, 
secret lay in this, that 
you were not thinking of yourself. Hold 
fast this mystic power; it is a spark from 
Heaven.” 

Admirable in a sense, but un- 
fortunately too general to be of much 
service to the 


troubles, 


and the only 
way. lave succeeded in winning 


and courtesy, the 


advice 


warm-hearted, impulsive 
Princess, before whom lay so many un- 
suspected pitfalls. Albert be- 
d said to his son-in-law, 
daughter man’s 
an allusion to 
the poet’s words, “In wit a man, sim- 


Prince 
lieved, as he |] 
that his 
head and a child’s heart,” 


possessed “‘a 








plicity a child.” But Prussia was not 
Coburg, and even from Coburg Prince 
Albert had now been away for nearly 
twenty years. He does not appear at all 
to have appreciated either the situation 
which now confronted the Princess 
Royal, or how little adapted she was by 
her temperament and her training to 
meet it. 

In the Princess of Prussia (afterward 
the Empress Augusta) her English 
daughter-in-law ever had a true friend 
and ally, and during the forty years 
which followed, the two ladies were on 
far better terms than any one could have 
expected, considering how entirely dif- 
ferent had been their upbringing and 
outlook on life. 

For example, Princess Augusta had 
been taught as a child to tenir cercle in 
the gardens of the Palace at Weimar— 
that is to say, she had to make the round 
of the bushes and trees, each of which 
represented for the moment a lady or 
gentleman of the Court, and say some- 
thing pleasant and suitable to each! In 
this curious but extremely practical fash- 
ion was inculcated one of the most fun- 
damentally important duties of Royal 
personages, and it may be suggested with 
all respect that the future Empress Fred- 
erick would have benefited if she had had 
some similar training. 

The to become 
Queen of Prussia and the first German 
Empress had been brought up at 
Goethe’s knee. She belonged, in an in- 
tellectual sense, to the eighteenth rather 
than the nineteenth century. She knew 
French as well as she knew German— 
indeed, it is said that she often thought 
in French, and perhaps her chief friend, 
at the time of her son’s marriage to the 
Princess Royal, was Monsieur de Ba- 
court, the French diplomatist to whom 
the Duchesse de Dino’s diary-letters were 
for the most part addressed. Among 
her intimates were many Catholics, and 
for many years it was believed in Berlin 
that she had been secretly received into 
the Roman Church. As a young woman 


Princess who was 


she was full of heart and warmth of feel- 
but she 


ing, soon learned, what her 
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daughter-in-law never succeeded in mas- 
tering, the wisdom of circumspection and 
the painful necessity for prudence. She 
early made up her mind to remain on 
the whole in shadow. While never con- 
cealing her point of view from those 
about her, she yet never took any public 
part in the affairs of State. 

During the Crimean War, when the 
whole of the Prussian Court was pro- 
Russian, the Princess of Prussia had been 
pro-English—a fact which naturally en- 
deared her to Queen Victoria, but which 
had made her Prussian relatives very 
sore and angry. When the Princess 
Royal arrived in Berlin as the bride of 
the King of Prussia’s heir-presumptive, 
the Crimean War was already being for- 
gotten. Among the Liberals there was 
what may be called a pro-English party, 
and the joyous simplicity and youthful 
charm of the Princess silenced criticism, 
at any rate for a time. 

It must be remembered that the Prin- 
cess Royal had left a young Court. At 
the time of her marriage her parents 
were still young people—she made them 
grandparents when they were only thirty- 
eight. But the Court in which she now 
became an important personage was com- 
posed of middle-aged men and women, 
with some very old people. There was 
still living in the Court circle a lady 
ho was said to remember Frederick the 
Great. This was the Countess Pauline 
Neale, who had been one of Queen 
Louise’s ladies-in-waiting. She could 
recollect with vivid intensity every de- 
tail and with Na- 
King and 


Ww 


associated 
treatment of the 


episode 
poleon’s 
Queen. 

Of great age, too, was the gigantic 
Field-Marshal Wrangel, who had ac- 
tually carried the colours of his regiment 
at the battle of Leipzig. 

Another interesting personality in the 
Princess Royal’s new family circle was 
her husband’s aunt, Princess Charles, 
sister of the Princess of Prussia, who 
afterward became the grandmother of 
the Duchess of Connaught. She still 
bore traces of the wonderful beauty for 
which she had been famed in the ’twen- 
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next to the Princess’s boudoir, and every 


ime she went to her bedroom or dress- 
; a 
ing-room sne was obli ed to pass 


1 if. 


} } 
thro: 
tnrougI 


The Old Schloss was widely believed 
to be haunted, not only by the “White 


it by other ghosts, and the door 
| 


etween the Princess Royal’s boudoir and 
t ‘ eath-chamber” would sometimes 
open by itself. One winter evening, the 
Prince and one of - ladies were sit- 


£ The lady, 
o was reading aloud, raised her eyes 
nd suddenly saw the door of the death- 
amber, which was covered, like the 


together in the Neer 


walls, with blue silk, open noiselessly, as 


, : shy pase % 
f pushed by an invisible hand. She 
stopped re — abruptly. The Princess 


asked nerv ‘What’s happened? Do 
you see ies? The lady answered, 
Nothing, ma’am,” and, getting up, shut 
he door. 

But it would be absurd to suppose that 
the Princess allowed the ungraciousness 
of the Ki and the material discom- 
lor her at this time 

> beginning of a singularly 
IPPs tort life. She threw herself 
with eager zest into her husband’s in- 
terests, and for the time she seemed com- 
Having regard 
to the mental e quipment and demands 

f the Princ 


h 
loud th 





etely merged in 


it 1s obvious that she 
found in her wd band great intellectual 
ifts. The theory that the qos was 
vholly influenced by his wife, who took 
he lead in all, cannot be adie ae 
He was nine years older than the Prin- 
who was little more than a child 
when they married, and his character 
outlook were formed long before. 
His uncle, Duke Ernest, testifies, on the 
mtrary, to the influence which the 
Prince exerted over his wife 

It must, however, be a i canalltilasl 
that Prince Frederick William, espe- 
ially in these early days, agreed with 
the Princess in regarding England as a 
perfect country wit i 
tion. He was deeply grateful to her 
for having left an ideally happy home to 
become his wife, and his entire devotion 
was shown in many ways. Indeed, the 
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only thing in which the Prince Frederick 
William of these days seems to have ever 
withstood the Princess Royal was in his 
refusal to give up his solitary evening 
walk in the streets of Berlin. The Prin- 
cess used to go to bed quite early, and 
then the Prince would go out and walk 
about quite unattended. 

Years later, in reference to her domes- 
tic happiness, the Empress wrote feel- 
ingly to a friend: ““The peace and blessed 
calm that I ever found in my home, by 
the side of my beloved husband, when 
powerful influences from outside were 
first distressing me, are blessings which 
I cannot describe.” 

Some of the conditions of the Princess 
Royal’s new life were undoubtedly very 
irksome to her. ‘Tl f the Prus- 


+ 
t 
} 
l 


he tone of 
sian Court in matters, not only of re- 
ligion and politics, but also of etiquette, 
was very much narrower than that of 
the English Court. 
found it impossible to guard her tongue, 
to conceal her convictions, or to hold 
aloof from political discussion. At 
“home,” as she soon very unwisely began 
to call England, she had been used to 
say everything she thought from child- 
hood upwards, sure of not being misun- 
derstood, and reticence would have 
seemed to her mean, if not absolutely 
dishonest. 

It is dificult to say when the Prussian 
reactionary party first became aware that 
in the bride of Prince Frederick William 
they had a determined and a brilliant op- 
ponent. It must, however, have been 
fairly early, for it is on record that dur- 
ing that first winter in Berlin “the very 
approach of a Tory or a reactionary 
seemed to freeze her up.” 

Nor is it easy to see how much her 
father, watching anxiously from Eng- 
land, knew of this. She continued with 
unabated enthusiasm those historical and 
literary studies to which the Prince Con- 
sort had accustomed her, and she wrote 
him a weekly letter, asking his advice 
on political questions. She wrote to her 
mother daily, sometimes twice a day, but 
it was her father’s influence which really 
counted with her, and that remained 


She seems to have 


quite unimpaired. It is reasonable to 
suppose that he attributed whatever 
seemed to annoy and distress her in Prus- 
sian public life to the still paramount 
influence of the dying King. But he 
evidently did not at any time realise 
that, though factious persons might be 
ready enough to use her in their own in- 
terests, no one in Prussia really wanted 
to see a Princess dabbling in politics at 
all. Thus, we find the Prince writing 
to Stockmar in March, 1858: 

“From Berlin the tenor of the news 
continues excellent. Vicky appears to go 
on pleasing, and being pleased. She is 
an extremely fortunate, animating, and 
tranquillising element in that region of 
conflict and indecision.” 

And again: 

“Brunnow had reckoned upon Mou- 
stier from Berlin, whom he would have 
had in his pocket, and through him 
Walewski. Now he gets the Duke of 
Malakoff! He has not yet been able to 
realise the position, and is by way of 
being extremely confidential; it is he 
alone who has made Vicky’s marriage 
popular in Berlin, where it was at first 
very unpopular, and he weeps tears of 
emotion when he speaks of her!” 

To the Princess herself he wrote also 

March: 


“You seem to have taken up your 


position with much tact. The bandage 
has been torn from your eyes all at once 


as regards all the greatest mysteries of 
life, and you stand not only of a sudden 
before them, but are called upon to deal 
with them, and that too on the spur of 
the moment. ‘Oh! It is indeed most 
hard to be a man,’ was the constant cry 


of the old Wiirtemberg Minister, von 
Wangenheim, and he was right!” 

The Prince was generally philosophis- 
ing, but even so, the following, written 
a few days later, seems an extraordinary 
letter for any father to write to a girl 
not much over seventeen: 

“That you should sometimes be op- 
pressed by home-sickness is most natural. 
This feeling, which I know right well, 
will be sure to increase with the sadness 
which the reviving spring, and the quick- 


wi tem - 
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ening of all nature that comes with it, 
always develop in the heart. It 
painful yearning, which may exist quite 
independently of, and 
with, complete contentment 
plete happiness. I explain t 
be-comprehended mental 
thus. The identity of the individual is, 
so to speak, interrupted; and a kind of 
Dualism springs up by reason of this, 
that the J which has been, with all its 
impressions, remembrances, 
feelings, which were also those of youth, 
is attached to a particular spot, with its 
local and personal associations, and ap- 
pears to what may be called the new I 
like a vestment of the soul which has 
been from which nevertheless the 
new I cannot 
its identity is in fact 
the painful struggle, I might 
the spasm, of the soul.” 

To the faithful Stockmar 
confided his belief: 


is a 


simultaneously 

and com- 
his hard-to- 
phenomenon 


experiences, 


lost, 
itself, because 
Hence 


almost say 


disconnect 


continuous, 


the Prince 
“As to Vicky, unquestionably she will 
turn out a very distinguished character, 
whom Prussia will have cause to bless.” 
The Prince’s cherished 


scheme of a 


visit to Coburg began to take shape, and 
he writes: 


“My whole stay in Coburg can only 


be for six days. ‘To see you and Fritz 
together in a quiet homely way without 
visits of ceremony, etc.—I dare not pic- 
Talk it 
if I 


can count on you, but do not let the 


ture it to myself too strongly. 


over with Fritz, and let me know 


plan get wind, otherwise people will be 
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paying us visits, and our meeting will 
lose its pleasant private character.” 
Another letter, dated April 28th, is 
interesting that the Prince 
was beginning to perceive some of the 
le oulties in his dauchter’s path: 
dimiculties in his daughters path: 
“What you living through, 


observing, and doing, are the most im- 


as showing 


are now 
portant experiences, impressions and acts 
of your life, for they are the first of a 
life independent and responsible to itself. 
That outside of and in close proximity 
to your true and tranquillising happiness 
with dear Fritz your path of life is not 
wholly smooth, I regard as a most for- 
tunate circumstance for you, inasmuch as 
it forces you to exercise and strengthen 
the powers of your mind.” 

Nothing that concerned her but was 
moment to her father: 

“I am delighted to see by your letter 


of 


that you deliberate gravely upon your 
budget, and I shall be most happy to 
look through it, if you send it to me; 
this is the only way to have a clear idea 


to one’s self of what one has, spends, and 
ought to spend. As this is a business of 
which I have had long and frequent ex- 
perience, I will give you one rule for 
in it, namely, to set apart 
a considerable balance pour l’imprévu. 
This gentleman is the costliest of guests 
in life, and we shall look very blank if 
we have nothing to set before him.” 
During the first summer of their mar- 
ried life, the Prince and Princess set up 
quite a modest establishment at the Cas- 
tle of Babelsberg, and this made the 
Princess very happy. 
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Inside of the Cup 
he Inside of the Cup 
Dark Flower 

he Inside of the Cup 
Tembarom 

he Inside of the Cup 
lr. Tembarom 
Laddie 

l. Tembarom 
Che Woman 


LION 


Thou Gavest Me 


THE BOOK MART 


lar new books in order of demand, as sold between the rst 








| Peg o’ My 








2D ON LIST 
Peg o’ My Heart 
The Witness for the Defence 
It Happened in Egypt 
Laddie 
Pollyanna 


It Happened in Egypt 


It Happened in Egypt 


.. Tembarom 


Laddie 


Heart 


Licht of Western Stars 


| > IIx r 
| Pollyanna 


Pollyanna 

The Br ken Halo 
Laddie 

l. Tembarom 

The Devil’s Garden 
lr. ‘Tembarom 


Che Inside of the Cup 

The Witness for the Defence 
A People’s Man 

Ihe Dark Flower 

The Inside of the Cup 

It Happer 


ed in Egypt 


The Inside of the Cup 
The Light of Western Stars 
lr. ‘Tembarom 
Che Custom of the Country. 
Che Inside of the Cup 
r. Tembarom 
he Devil’s Garden 
ie Inside of the Cup 


f the Cup 
Tembarom 

Ihe Inside of the Cup 
Pollyanna 


Laddie 


I 
rt 
[he Inside 
r. 





Laddie 

Che Dark Flower 
Tembarom 
lembarom 

he Inside of the Cup 

he Woman Thou Gavest Me 

he Inside of the Cup 


r 
r 
I 
I 
I 


The Valley of the Moon 
Laddie 
The Inside of the Cup 



























> PRRs 


oe 


3D ON LIST 
Che Inside of the Cup 
It Happened in Egypt 
The Devil’s Garden 
The Dark Flower 
I. Tembarom 
Peg o’ My Heart 
\ People’s Man 
The Inside of the Cup 


Pollyanna 
Pollyanna 


A People’s Man 


A Fool and His Money 
I. Tembarom 
Hagar 


Hagar 

Pollyanna 

Westways 

The Dark Flower 
Che Woman Thou 
est Me 

Vy. V.’s Eves 

Che Dark Flower 
I. Tembarom 

Pollyanna 

Laddie 


Gav- 


Ihe Inside of the Cup 
Westways 

Home 

Ihe Dark Flower 

Che White Linen Nurse 
Pollyanna 


Ihe Inside of the Cup 


A People’s Man 
yanna 
Ilyanna 

Story of Waitstill 
Pollyanna 

lr. Tembarom 
Pollyanna 


Baxter 





The Dark Flower 

Custom of the Country 
Che Inside of the Cup 
Che Iron Trail 

rhe Iron Trail 

Light of Western Stars 

The Woman Thou 
est Me 

Custom of the Country 
Che Inside of the Cup 

Pollyanna 


Gay- 


Ls 


Book Mart 


The 


Continued) 


FICTION 

4TH ON LIsT 5TH ON LIsT 
Garden Without Walls Che Iron Trail 
lr. Tembarom Fortitude 
The After House Home ha 
C. Tembarom Che Iron Trail 
Laddie Garden Without Walls 
Hagar Call of the Cumberlands 
Light of Western Stars The Devil’s Garden 


Pollyanna General John Regan 


Light of Western Stars The Devil’s Garden 


lr. Tembarom Che Woman Thou Gav 
est Me 
The Woman Thou Gay Laddie 
est Me 
Custom of the Country The White Linen Nurse 
Westways Making Over Martha 
The Dark Flower [. Tembarom 


The Coryston Family 


A Person of Quality 


It Happened in Egypt r. Tembarom 

Down Among Men The Dark Flower 

Light of Western Stars | Westways 

The Light of Western) It Happened in Egypt 
stars 


Laddie Custom of the Country 


It Happened in Egypt Clutch of Circumstance 
The Inside of the Cup | The Dark Flower 
Custom of the Country The Tinder Box 
The Woman Thou Gavy-| The Butterfly 
est Me 
The After House Light of Western Stars 
The Dark Flower Che Passionate Friends 
Witness for the Defence} A People’s Man 
Che Inside of the Cup | Laddie 
Che Dark Flower Pedgin Island 
Laddie I’. ‘Tembarom 
Light of Western Stars} The Woman Thou Gay 
est Me 

Che Flying Inn The Butterfly 
Westways Laddie 
r. Tembarom | Garden Without Walls 
Westways Witness for the Defence 
rhe Butterfly | T. Tembarom 
Laddie Westwavs 
The Dark Flower | Pe go’ My Heart 
Custom of the Country Che Way Home 
lr. Tembarom | Gold 
Che Iron Trail The Way Home 
The V alley of the Moon iI addie 
Story of Waitstill Baxter| The Dark Flower 
C. ‘Tembarom | Otherwise Phyllis 
Laddie | The Broken Halo 

| s 
In Search of a Husband | Hagar 


Che House of Happiness} Witness for the Defence 
lr. Tembarom ' Laddie 


Ii] 


6TH ON LIST 

Che Way Home 
Sale of Lady Daventry 
Westways 
The White Linen Nurse 
Making Over Martha 
Ihe Inside of the Cup 
The After House 
The Honourable 

T'awnish 
Che White Linen Nurse 
It Happened in Egypt 


Mr. 


Eagle’s Mate 


lr. Tembarom 

Che Iron Trail 
The Woman Thou 
est Me 


Gav- 


Peg o’ My Heart 
A People’s Man 
r. Tembarom 

A People’s Man 


Gold 

Van Cleve 
Laddie 

The White Linen 
The Dark Flower 


Nurse 


Story of Waitstill Baxter 
Behind the Beyond 
Che Inside of the Cup 


The Woman Thou Gav- 
est Me 

The Broken Halo 

Gold 


A People’s Man 


Old Mole 

Custom of the Country 

The Iron Trail 

Ihe After House 

Witness for the Defence 

Making Over Martha 

Che Woman Thou Gav- 
est Me 

T. Tembarom 

Che Passionate Friends 

Within the Law 

The White Linen Nurse 

Light of Western Stars 

A People’s Man 

Westways 


The Way Home 
Pollyanna 
It Happened in Egypt 





The Book Mart 


SALE OF BOOKS 


The New York Public Library Circulation 


excluding fiction, as follows: 


For the week ending January 7th: 
1. The Promised Land. Antin. 
2. Story of My Life. Keller. 
The Montessori Method. Montessori. 
Scott’s Last Expedition. Scott. 
Plays. Ibsen. 
Mexico. Baerlein. 


For the week ending January 14th: 
. The Plain Man and His Wife. 
. Across Unknown South America. 
Panama. Fraser. 
Modern Gasoline 
My Wanderings. 
John Barleycorn. 


Bennett. 
Landor. 
Automobile. Page. 
Barnabee. 
London. 


Books—NON-FICTION—IN DEMAND—FROM THE 


Lee. 


Tagore. 


Crowds. 
Gitanjali. 
Our Eternity. Maeterlinck. 
The Promised Land. Antin. 
Autobiography. Roosevelt. 
Paris Nights. Bennett. 


BEST SELLING 


sent in by the booksellers 
cities (see chart, pages 110 
best-selling books (fiction 
the following 


From the lists 
from the various 
and rrr) the six 
are selected according to 
system: 

A book standing rst 
66 - = 2d 
3d 
4th 
sth 


on any 


list receives 1 


6th 


SEE HINTS FOR BUYERS 


PAGE 40, ADVERTISING SECTION 


DURING 


THE MONTH 


Department reports books most in demand, 


| 


For the week ending January 21st: 

1. The Promised Land. Antin. 

2. Our Eternity. Maeterlinck. 

3. Woman and Labour. Schreiner. 

4. Pacific Shores from Panama. Peixotto. 
5. Plays. Wilde. 

6. Home Furnishing. 
7. Poems. Noyes. 


Hunter. 


For the week ending January 28th: 

1. Scott's Last Expedition. 

2. How to Live on Twenty-four 
Day. Bennett. 

3. Crowds. Lee. 

4. Germany and the Germans. 

6. 


Hours a 


Collier. 
Plays. Strindberg. 
Poems. ‘Tagore. 


Cost Accounting. Nicholson. 


/* 


BOOKSELLER’ LISTs 


Memories. Li Hung Chang. 
Spell of the Yukon. 
John Bright. Trevelyan. 
Poems. Noyes. 

Familiar Spanish Travels. 


The Truth About Woman. 


Service. 


Howells. 
Hartley. 


BOOKS 

According to the foregoing lists, the six 

books (fiction) which have sold best in 

the order of demand during the month are: 
POINTS 

the C Churchill. 


$1.50 


Burnett. 


The Inside of 
(Macmillan. ) 
T. Tembarom. 
Co.) $ 
Laddie. 
Page. 


Stratton-Porter. (Doubleday, 


Page. : 

It Happened in Egypt. Williamson. } 
Doubleday, Page.) $1.35 

The Dark Flower. 


ocribner. 


Pollyanna. Porter. 





